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THE PROBLEM OF CHARITY, FROM ANOTHER 
POINT OF VIEW. 

W* are told that charity covers a multitude of sins. It 

surely never covered more than in the winter of 1894, for 
the sins then committed in the name of charity were many 
and serious. Undoubtedly the world grows wiser, and the 
problems of charity are more intelligently dealt with every 
year, but last winter the need was sudden and enormous, and 
the thousands that rushed to relieve it had no time to stop 
and learn that charity is quite a different thing from alms. 
Every Greek scholar, every Bible scholar, knows that charity 
means simply love in its active form. Was it not St. Paul 
who said ‘*Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor 
and have not charity it profiteth me nothing?” It is a sin 
against the English language to waste so rich a word as char- 
ity by reducing it to a mere synonym for alms; and it is the 
honor of the 19th century that it joins hands with the 
century of Christ in declaring that ‘‘the gift without 
the giver is bare,” and that charity is much more than 
almsgiving. The word alms is’ a lower word than 
charity, and so is the thing it represents. True charity, or 
love in action, is the noblest thing we know; like Portia’s 
mercy it is twice blessed, but alms are often an injury to both 
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the giver and the taker, and to the taker especially, for it is 
less blessed to receive than to give. The rich often give their 
money to buy the satisfaction of feeling charitable. They 
buy complacency, with the least possible trouble; or at least, 
to speak more kindly, they appease their consciences by giv- 
ing what they have been taught to call charity. The poor 
get temporary food and warmth and a permanent lesson in 
mendicity and mendacity. Alms are like drugs, and are as 
dangerous. They relieve temporarily a distress which they 
cannot cure, but they are apt to create an appetite which is 
more harmful than the pain which they relieve. No sane 
doctor would give an opiate to his patient merely to stop his 
cries, or because he begged for it. He would relieve where 
he could wisely, but never without consideration, never indis- 
criminately, and if the truest kindness were the surgeon’s 
knife he would not hesitate on account of the pain. A char- 
ity organization society is to some extent a surgeon. It may 
have to leave men to suffer from improvidence in order that 
they may learn providence; it may possibly have to let inno- 
cent wives and children suffer in order that men may learn 
that they cannot-marry carelessly and forsake their wives and 
children to charity with confidence that all will go well. This 
is the severer side of charity, but if charity is to act as a sur- 
geon it must have also its corps of nurses, its friendly visitors, 
who can give care and sympathy and such relief a: is al- 
lowed, remembering always that the end desired is not relief 
from pain but health restored. To give charity wisely, even 
after every fact in the case is known is hard enough; and a 
man may feel quite sure that what he gives without inquiry 
to a beggar on the street or at the door is ten times more 
likely to do harm than good. 

These are such truisms nowadays that it is not worth while 
to rehearse them longer. ‘To come to the special facts of last 
winter it is pleasant to observe that everywhere the principles 
of true charity worked like a leaven and restrained more or 
less the tendency to let the heart forget the head. The 
amount given last year was something unprecedented. Three 
million dollars were spent in so-called charity in New York 
city alone. ‘The nation was poor last winter, but it was not 
too poor to give freely to those poorer. ‘There was sacrifice 
















































THE PROBLEM OF CHARITY. 171 
in the money and devotion that were lavished so freely, and 
there was much intelligence as well. The movement was 
good and inspiring and proved once more that this country 
will rise to meet any responsibility which is clear and urgent. 
At Nashville last May and again at Saratoga last October, I 
heard reports from all over the country of the extraordinary 
amount of relief given, some of it wise and some of it almost 
criminally unwise and harmful. ‘There is no doubt that mill- 
ions of people were fed and clothed and warmed who would 
otherwise have been cold and miserable. ‘The money was 
spent honestly and went to the poor, to the unworthy poor 
no doubt, as well as to the worthy, but at all events to the 
poor. The giving of it was probably an unmixed good to 
those who gave, except so far as it encouraged giving care- 
lessly, but it is questionable whether it was also an unmixed 
good to those who received. If we take Buffalo, for instance, 
where the giving was unusually intelligent, so much so that 
it received high commendation in many quarters, we shall 
find many who question whether the harm done here too was 
not serious. The problem came suddenly and was met well. 
There were no great newspapers here who offered coal and 
clothing, or food to all who would stand in line for it and ad- 
vertise their paper. ‘There were no free soup houses or free 
food stations which offered meat and drink as a temptation to 
dependence. Most of the relief here was given not in money 
or in food, butin work. Sixty-four thousand dollars was paid 
out in wages to over 6,000 men; the wages were so low that 
only poor men would seek the work; and after the first week 
or so the work was given only after investigation so that as 
far as possible it was reserved for the most needy. The In- 
dianapolis plan of giving wages not in money but in supplies 
is by some considered an improvement, but there are others 
who think that even with the poorest it is an aid to character 
to show confidence and that although in dealing with separ- 
ate cases one might refuse to give money it would be an un- 
necessary degradation to make suspicion the rule for a whole 
class. On the other side is the fact that the city of Indian- 
apolis, by buying at wholesale, could give more supplies in 
place of wages than the man employed could have bought if 
he had received the money. ‘This, however, is a mere detail. 
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The fact remains that the kind of work selected in Buffalo, 
the rate of payment, and the condition of employment were 
all such as are recommended by the best authorities in such 
matters. 

In one point, however, Philadelphia was wiser. There, as 
here, an unusual amount of relief was given in work or other- 
wise, but in Philadelphia there was no such advertisement in 
the papers, no such public proclamation to the poor that great 
things were being done for them, no such tacit invitation to 
them to come on and be helped. Phillips Brooks has said: 
‘‘Not until you make men self-reliant, intelligent, and fond of 
struggle—fonder of struggle than of help—not till then have 
you relieved poverty.” The converse of this is that if you 
make men less self-reliant, less disposed to struggle, and 
more ready to accept help you foster poverty. 

Ordinarily it is considered unwise to create artificial work, 
because it makes men lax in their efforts to find work them- 
selves, but last year the number of men out of work was so 
abnormal, and the conditions so unusual, that artificial work 
was justified. The trouble with the newspaper notoriety was 
that the idea of relief was so prevalent that it was suggested 
to many who would otherwise never have sought it, and judg- 
ing from the experience in Philadelphia, the great increase in 
the number who took poor aid here last winter was due more 
to this cause than to the business depression. I have been 
told of one family in this city, consisting of a man and wife 
and three children, who lived for some weeks last winter on 
25 cents a day. ‘The man finally went to the poormaster for 
work. Instead of a labor ticket he was given an order for 
groceries and took it home. When his wife saw what it was 
she made him take it back, and they continued to get along 
as before until he found work. Most men, however, are of 
weaker stuff. They hear of relief everywhere. They think 
everyone else has it, and they apply themselves, and a man 
who has once learned the road to the poormaster is not apt to 
forget it. The first trip is hard, but the second is fatally 
easy. The poormaster reports several hundred more names 
on his books this year than at the same time a year ago. I 
do not believe that this means more distress so much as that 
few of those who went to the city for aid during the mid- 
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winter months of 1894 will dispense with city aid this year 
except through the efforts of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety. 

A charity organization society is, in a double sense, a 
guardian. It isa guardian of charity for those who give, 
and a guardian of character for those who receive. As a 
guardian of character it urges men not to accept alms and de- 
pendence until they have used all the power of self-help there 
is in them to preserve their independence; and if there is good 
reason for supposing that a man can support himself and his 
family if he is put to it, a discontinuance of city relief is 
recommended. A habit of taking poor aid, once formed, is as 
difficult as any other habit to break, and if there are children 
in the family, who grow up in an atmosphere of poor aid, 
they are very sure to seek poor aid in their turn. The habit 
of idleness, again, is as strong as the habit of dependence. 
The self-respecting poor know this, and they dread idleness 
exceedingly. It is worth while to read the story of a young 
fellow, who had been looking several weeks for work, and 
spoke as follows to Bishop Huntington: ‘‘ Father, it fright- 
ens me to be out of work so long. You don’t know how it is 
with fellows like us; but if a fellow that’s been working right 
along loses his place, the first week he’s crazy to get back; he 
gets up at 4 o’clock every morning and looks in the advertise- 
ments, and goes to all the shops where he thinks they'll take 
him in, and walks all over town, and up and down both sides 
of the rivers. And he does like that the next week and the 
next, and he keeps on for one month, or two months, or three 
months perhaps; but if he’s out of work six months he never 
wants to do another stroke of work again; and that’s the way 
I’m afraid it will be with me if I don’t get a job soon.” 

Of course we all know the kind of poor man who gets up 
towards noon to look for work that he does not want to find, 
but it would be unfair to assume always that the man who is 
out of work and has ceased to be eager for work has no good 
in him. There are exceptions to,every rule. There is no 
law, even, however wise, which does not work injustice in- 
stead of justice in special cases. In dealing with large num- 
bers, however, we must have rules and it ig a safe rule on the 
whole that an able-bodied man who applies for charity but 
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will not work, deserves no consideration. No surer way has 
yet been discovered for sifting the unworthy from the worthy 
than a labor test. An investigation will show whether or not 
a man is out of work, but it will not show whether he desires 
work. 

I have said that a charity organization society acts asa 
guardian of charity. This does not mean merely that charity 
when unrestrained is over apt to be impulsive and harmful, 
but that a charity organization society guards from waste the 
total fund available for charity ina community. This fund 
is almost sure to be inadequate to relieve all, and such a so- 
ciety (through its investigations and labor tests) sifts out the 
unworthy. It saves what money is to be had for the honest 
poor, who often hesitate to press their claims, and saves it 
from the dishonest poor, who seek it noisily and with every 
kind of deception. It sees to it so far as it is able, that the 
unworthy poor do not steal from the mouths of the worthy 
poor the limited amount of charity that was intended for their 
relief. ‘There is no meaner crime in the world than stealing 
charity. A man who by a lying story gets alms to which he 
is not entitled, not only robs the poor directly, but indirectly 
also, by killing the confidence of the giver and discouraging 
him from any further giving. Nomatter how smooth a story 
is told you, it is best to refer the case to the experienced 
agents of the Charity Organization Society, with a line stat- 
ing the amount of help which you will give if the case is 
worthy. The number of cases that seem above suspicion but 
are not so, is discouraging. 

To go back, however, to labor tests. There is nothing on 
which I am more anxious to hear discussion than on the sub- 
ject of labor tests. I have read what I could find on the sub- 
ject and have tried to work it out in my own mind, and it 
seems to me that a labor test is invaluable and almost indis- 
pensable to test the genuineness of an able-bodied man who 
asks for alms on the plea of lack of work. I know that ar- 
tificial work such as was given on so large a scale in Buffalo 
last winter, is most unwise except in years of unusual distress; 
but a labor test is quite a diferent thing. A labor test is not 
intended as relief; it is a test precedent to relief, as I under- 
stand it; a condition on which relief depends; a test of the 
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genuineness and desert of the applicant. There is an oppor- 
tunity this winter to keep a number of men employed in Buf- 
falo at 40 cents a day. That is starvation wages, but it is not 
intended as wages. Even as wages, I think it would be bet- 
ter fora man honestly out of work and in need to take 40 
cents a day (which is $2.40 a week) for work and know he 
more than earns it than to sit at home all day and take a dol- 
lar a week from the city poormaster. I should think it would 
be better for his character and easier for his pride. I think a 
poor order never exceeds $2 a week, which is less than 30 
centsaday. I donot mean that continuous work should be 
given at 40 cents a day to all who need it, but that what 
labor can be found to be done, should be made use of in doubt- 
ful cases to test the genuineness of those who take poor aid, 
and that any well man, at home idle and on the poor books, 
who will not take even 40 cents a day for any decent work 
should be cut off from poor aid unless he can show good cause 
to the contrary, and for use as such a test I think a small 
amount of labor would go surprisingly far. The trouble is 
that as yet the Charity Organization Society sees its way 
only to a stone-breaking test, and this would serve only for 
strong. robust men used to exposure, and would not apply to 
the case of lightweight men like carpenters, painters, tailors, 
etc. For these, I should be glad to see a woodyard. I know 
that it would not pay expenses, but suppose it cost $1,000 a 
year to run it? That $1,000 loss would represent a total 
given out of not less than $3,000, surely, for I cannot think 
that the loss as a business venture could exceed that propor- 
tion; we have the $3,000 given in work, a return of $2,000 for 
the wood sold, and a loss of $1,000. But this $1,000 would 
not only represent $3,000 given in wages to men known to be 
worthy; it would have shut the door of the city relief to hun- 
dreds of men who would otherwise have received it, and would 
save its own amount many times over. I wish the city itself 
would adopt some kind of labor test for able-bodied men as a 
guard upon its out-door relief. Without such a test $1,000 is 
$1,000 only, given to the worthy and the unworthy, $500 of it 
perhaps to the worthy. With the test, $1,000 is $3,000 in 
wages, for the worthy only, and saves $3,000 more by closing 
the doors of city poor relief on all shirkers. That seems to 
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me economy. I fear I am in the minority, and I do not know 
of any such plan in operation anywhere, but I do not see its 
fallacy, and it seems to me the best lesson of the work of last 
winter as applied to the problems of this. 

I am glad sometimes that the Charity Organization Society 
gives no relief except in urgent cases. If meat and drink 
were only meat and drink they would give relief with no 
danger; but as alms they bear with them the poison of de- 
pendence which endangers character. Food and clothing are 
good for anybody; it is not these that I compared to drugs, 
but the taking of them as alms. It is that which creates the 
appetite so to be dreaded. 

The Charity Organization Society gives what information 
it can willingly, but it leaves the terrible responsibility of re- 
lief to others. ‘That question of relief is a hard problem, but 
it is a cowardly thing for those who have relief to give to 
shirk it. It is better to help unwisely, and learn by helping, 
than not to help at all. And if you feel willing to help do 
not waste your time on the casual applicant who, perhaps, 
does not deserve it, but either send money to some established 
association, or, better still, send word to the Charity Organ- 
ization Society that you will take one family as a friendly 
visitor. It will be easy tosend you one that thoroughly 
needs encouragement and sympathy and a friend. There is 
nothing like a little friendly visiting, however, to teach 
humility. To talk down from your higher plane is fatal, and 
often enough you will find that a family in distress is show- 
ing more fortitude and self-restraint than you could summon 
to bear yourself in like conditions. 

John Ruskin was a leader in the movement in England that 
formed the first Charity Organization Society, and there is 
no one who puts more strongly than he the unreasonable at- 
titude of the rich towards the poor. He writes as follows: 

‘‘Nothing appears to me at once more ludicrous and more 
melancholy than the way the people of the present age usually 
talk about the morals of laborers. You hardly ever address 
a laboring man upon his prospects in life, without quietly as- 
suming that he is to possess, at starting, as a small moral 
capital to begin with, the virtue of Socrates, the philosophy 
of Plato, or the heroism of Epaminondas. ‘Be assured my 
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good man,’ you say to him, ‘that if you work steadily for ten 
hours a day all your life long, and if you drink nothing but 
water, and go to church every Sunday, and always remain 
content in the position in which Providence has placed you, and 
never grumble nor swear, and always keep your clothes decent 
and rise early, and use every opportunity of improving your- 
self, you will get on very well and never come to the parish.’ 

‘* All this is exceedingly true; but before giving this advice 
so confidently it would be well if we sometimes tried it prac- 


tically ourselves and spent a year or so at some hard manual 
labor, not of an entertaining kind—ploughing or digging, for 
instance, with nothing but bread and cheese for dinner; no 
papers or muffins in the morning; no sofas or magazines at 
night; one small room for parlor and kitchen; and a large 
family of children always in the middle of the floor. Take 
this day after day for years, and if we think we could, under 
these cirermstances, enact Socrates or Epaminondas entirely 
to our own satisfaction we shall be somewhat justified in re- 
quiring the same behavior from our poorer neighbors; but if 
not we should surely consider a little whether among the 
various forms of oppression of the poor we may not rank as 
one of the first and likeliest, the oppression of expecting too 
much from them.” 

There is one more quotation that I wish to make in regard 
to the much talked of kindly feeling of the rich for the poor. 
We hear capitalists complain often that the poor cherish hard 
feelings towards the rich, while the rich have no such feeling 
towards the poor, but, on the contrary, one of sympathy and 
friendliness. ‘This is what Tolstoi says: ‘*‘The present po- 
sition that we, the educated and well-to-do classes, occupy is 
that of the Old Man of the Sea riding on the poor man’s back, 
only, unlike the Old Man of the Sea, we are sorry for the poor 
man, very sorry. And we will do almost anything for the 
poor man’s relief. We will supply him with food, sufficient 
for him to keep on his legs; we will provide him with cooling 
draughts concocted on strictly scientific principles; we will 
teach and instruct him and point out to him the beauties of 
the landscape; we will discourse sweet music to him, and give 
him lots of good advice. Yes, we will do almost anything 
for the poor man, anything but get off his back.” 
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I had the pleasure a few months ago of a long talk with the 
chairman of a commission appointed by the governor of Mas- 
sachusetts to inquire into the effect of the relief work of last . 
winter. He and his associates had decided not to depend upon 
correspondence, but to visit the different cities of the country 
and make personal inquiry as to the relief given and its effects. 
He brought up at Buffalo on his way home, and at the end of 
a long talk with him I asked him what he thought would be ” 
the recommendations of his commission in the report that 
they were to present. He hesitated a good deal, and evidently 
had no panacea to prescribe. He said at last that he should 
place the conduct of relief work everywhere in the hands of 
charity organization societies to prevent fraud and double giv- 
ing, and that he should teach manual training in the schools 
as acure for the efficiency which is a chief cause of poverty. 
The first recommendation relates, of course, only to the direc- 
tion of the work and not to the work to be done, unless he 
meant that he would have relief given only in accordance 
with charity organization methods, that is to say, only after 
inquiry, and without sentimentality. His second recommen- 
dation, of course, deals not with the present but with the 
future, but Iam wholly of his mind that the whole hope of 
solving the problem of charity lies in work with the children. 
Children are more susceptible to influence than their elders, 
and an hour’s time spent on a child outweighs ten times as 
much spent ona man. The children will grow up only too 
soon, and the boys, at least, will be voters. It is important 
to remember that the future of the country rests with the 
children of to-day, who will be men to-morrow, and that it is 
better to try to make good men out of children than to try to 
reform the old, who are firmly set in their wonted ways. There 
is no better charity in Buffalo than that of the free kinder- 
gartens and the Fresh Air Mission. It is not unusual to 
think of the latter as a charity akin to the fruit and flower 
missions which give pleasure but nothing more. On the con- 
trary, a two weeks’ contact with the sweet cleanliness of a 
country home, with its thrift and industry, is an object lesson 
of the best kind. Each such visit makes one more child dis- 
satisfied with tenement houses and filth, and ambitious to 
realize its best possibilities. That the kindergartens teach 
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such lessons even more directly is familiar. The citizens of 
Buffalo who are planning for its future greatness can do noth- 
ing wiser than to give freely the money which will make our 
future citizens saner and better able to resist evil, and plant 
in them as children a wholesome discontent with unworthy 
surroundings. The anarchists of the next generation will 
not be found among these children. 

The value of manual training is as yet less clearly estab- 
lished. The great argument made for it is that it will help 
to remove the inefficiency and to increase the dignity of labor. 
There are many who claim that neither intemperance nor im- 
prudence is so much a cause of poverty as sheer inefficiency. 
Women do not know how to cook, to wash, or to sew. ‘Their 
cooking alone often drives their husbands to drink. Men do 
not know how to handle any tool with precision, and the com- 
monest day labor is all they can cope with. In this land of all 
lands labor is apt to be looked down upon; all the boys and 
girls want to be clerks or salesmen, and work with the hands 
is condemned. The best designers and the best engravers 
are apt to be foreigners. 

If in the public schools the sons of professional and business 
men were taught to work in wood and metal, side by side with 
the sons of the poor, and if they took to it with alacrity and 
excelled in it as they often would, there would be a different 
feeling about the dignity of labor. It is a question how far 
public education should go, but it is no question with me that 
in the education given without charge in our public schools it 
would be better and wiser to teach girls something of sewing 
and cooking instead of algebra and French. 

In conclusion I should like to say that there has never been 
an age in which the amount of attention given to questions 
of sociology was in any degree to be compared to that which 
they receive to-day. John Fiske has spoken of the 19th cen- 
tury as surpassing all the eighteen together that precede it in 
the total of its mechanical improvement. Ido not believe, how- 
ever, that the 19th century will be known any more as the age 
of mechanical than as the age of social progress, especially 
if we count in with it the closing decade of the century before 
it. It has come to such a point that a man cannot hold his 
head erect if he is not on at least one committee where he 
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gives his time to the public without reward. Mr. Stead wrote 
recently a book called ‘‘If Christ Came to Chicago.” In it he 
pictured much wickedness and degradation, but there was " 
nothing in it which could not have been paralleled in the 
cities of the first century in proportion to their size. I was 
glad to see an article lately of a different sort by Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, called ‘‘If Jesus Came to Boston.” It spoke of the 
free hospitals with their staffs of competent physicians and 
surgeons; of the insane asylums and the institutions for 
teaching the deaf, the dumb, and the blind; of the reforma- 
tories and of the even-handed dispensation of justice to the 
poorest; of the free schools and kindergartens, the free mu- 
seums and parks; of the Salvation Army and the charity 
organization societies. All these things would not only have 
been impossible in Judea, they would have been inconceivable. 
What would be the use, says Mr. Hale, of eighteen Christian 
centuries if we could not point to things of this kind that 
would have been incredible in Christ’s time. 
Iam neither an optimist nor a pessimist. I am what Mr. 
Lord once called a ‘‘Meliorist.” I believe that things are 
getting better and better all the time, and for one who does 
not believe so there cannot be much pleasure in living. 
FREDERIC ALMY. 
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A REVIEW OF PROVIDENT LOAN SOCIETIES. 

| OANING and charity seldom go hand in hand. Asa rule 

4 charity is a stranger in the bank or in the office of the 
lender of money. Loaning of money for profit must be done 
upon business principles, and there is but little room for 
sentimentality and charity, if security and profit are to be 
realized. It is an old and well established principle that the 
less the ability of the borrower to pay, the higher rate he 
must pay for the use of money and the greater proportionate 
security he must give. The capitalist and the wealthy whole- 
sale merchant borrow from the bank at the lowest rate of 
interest and upon single name paper. The ordinary business 
man must pay the highest legal rate and give doubly secured 
paper and the great mass of mankind cannot borrow from the 
banks at any rate. 

Borrowers of large sums of money upon real estate security 
pay the highest market rate and the smallest commission, 
while the poor man, owning only a small house and lot, has 
to pay a higher rate of interest and a larger commission. 

This distinction against the poor man at first thought may 
seem harsh and unnecessary, but it is the law of business and 
of trade and it will be readily seen that it is necessary that it 
should be made. The smaller the security the higher the 
rate of interest, is the universal law of business and the expense 
incident to making small loans and collecting the interest and 
principal is as great if not greater than where the amounts 
are large, and there must be some compensation for the 
additional risk and for the increased trouble and expense. 
The same principle holds in trade and business of all kinds; 
the buyer in small quantities pays a larger price for all articles 
purchased. This is one of the necessary trials and disad- 
vantages incident to poverty. 

3ut the subject of loaning as a charity no doubt is intended 
to apply to a class of borrowers and of loans that do not 
come under the ordinary rules of business. Loaning to the 
poor on terms that enable them to repay, is a higher type of 
charity than giving, for it often affords relief to one 
temporarily out of employment, or who has met some unex- 
(181) 
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pected disaster, or has been afflicted by sickness, or by some 
unusual or extraordinary circumstance; and without being 
compelled to sacrifice his self respect or manliness, or become a 
pauper, he is enabled to tide himself over this temporary diffi- 
culty and by saving and extra economy is enabled to meet his 
obligations and save his property. To loan money indiscrimi- 
nately and without security is not a charity, but may result 
in great harm by encouraging the dissipated or shiftless man, 
and is encouragement to dishonesty, for a man who borrows 
when he knows that he cannot pay is not far removed from 
one who steals. But te loan money wisely and with discrimi- 
nation, upon fair security and at a moderate rate of interest, 
and compel repayment, is a high type of charity and benevol- 
ence. One who loans money to the needy and unfortunate 
poor, takes the ox out of the ditch, puts him on his feet 
and enables him to go on doing his humble duty and earning 
his living, but one who gives indiscriminately to the poor 
simply feeds the ox and leaves him in the ditch to require 
more food from the next passerby. 

The charitable loaning society is adapted to the needs of 
citizens neither rich nor poor, who only ask that Providence 
give them strength and health, and that society give them 
work and protection, but if they are temporarily deprived of 
health, if they are out of work, if they have not been able to 
save money for an emergency, or if special misfortunes have 
overtaken them, they are in need without being paupers or 
objects of charity. They want assistance, but do not need 
and are willing to ask for charity. It is to this class that the 
loaning society gives temporary help. It saves them from the 
sad fate of receiving alms and becoming a charge upon the 
community. 

The loaner upon chattel mortgages and the pawnbroker 
are about the only resources that such a borrower has, but 
with both classes of lenders the rates are so exorbitant and 
the margin of security required so great that the remedy is 
almost worse than the disease, and it is in this class of loans 
that charity has a place and has, both in this country and 
abroad, come to the rescue of the worthy poor and instituted 
reforms enabling them to borrow money upon such security as 
they have or can give and at reasonable rates of interest. 
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There are in this city (St. Paul), as in all large cities, 
money lenders loaning at exorbitant rates of interest upon 
chattel mortgages on furniture and other personal property. 
The rate of interest is 10 per cent. per annum and a commis- 
sion of 10 per cent. per month in advance. Upon such rates 
of interest and expense the borrower can seldom pay up the 
principal of his loan and year after year he goes on paying 
and never lessening his debt. When the poor man, seeking 
for charity, once falls into the hands of a lender upon chattel 
mortgages, it is only a question of time as to when he will lose 
the property he has pledged and sacrifice all of his accumu- 
lations. Instances have come to the knowledge of almost 
every charitable man in the city of the hardships under such 
a system of loaning. I, myself, have known of numerous 
cases, one a poor man, receiving a fair weekly wage, and 
having a family to support, was compelled to borrow $40 to 
meet the extra expenses incurred by sickness in his family. 
He paid $4 out of the first $40 and $4 a month out of his small 
earnings, but never reduced the amount of his indebtedness. 
This case was relieved’ by borrowing from the loaning depart- 
ment of our own relief society, and by agreeing to pay and pay- 
ing $5 a month; in eight months’ time his debt was entirely 
wiped out. 

In another instance, a man in business, becoming somewhat 
involved, borrowed from the same chattel mortgage lender, 
who, by the way, is one of the most respectable of his class, 
and gave his note for $120 payable in three months at the rate 
of 10 per cent. interest per annum, but received only $100, the 
other $20 being a commission. At the end of three months 
he renewed the loan and paid another $20 and so on until the 
end of the year, when the loan was demanded. He had received 
only $100 and had paid back S60 and he then owed $132, his 
original note and 10 per cent. interest on the same. This case 
was relieved by the lender compromising and accepting $75 in 
cash, but even on that compromise the man had paid interest 
at the rate of 50 per cent. per annum upon the money that he 
received during the time that he had had it. Such rates of 
interest would ruin the man of large capital and doing a 
profitable business, and how much quicker will it bring ruin 
and poverty to the man of small means. 
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The pawnbroking system is so familiar to you that it 
needs no description. Pawnbrokers have existed through the 
whole history of civilization. They are found everywhere 
and although in many places they are regulated by law, 
almost universally where the system is carried on by indi- 
viduals the rates of interest are so high and the amount of 
security required relative to the loan so great that the patrons 
of such establishments suffer great loss and pay so much for 
the use of small sums of money, that it perhaps would be 
better if this privilege, if it can be called a privilege, of bor- 
rowing should not be given to them. But the pawnbroker is 
a necessity in the absence of any other provision for lending 
to the poor. There is no class more in need of protection than 
those who make the pawnshop their bank, and there is no 
class less likely to make known their grievances. The patrons 
of the pawnshop are drawn mainly from the ranks of the poor, 
and the working classes and to those and to others who are 
in temporary need, the pawnshop is a necessity. The rate in 
this city is from 10 to 20 per cent. a month, almost always J 
the larger rate. In Boston the rate varies from 3 to 10 per 
cent. a month, and in New York the established rate is 3 per 
cent. a month, but often a higher rate is secured by commis- 
sions and charges of various kinds. The charges on chattel 
mortgage loans in New York City are equivalent to from 100 
to 200 per cent. per annum. 

Associating charity with loaning is no new thing. Benevo- 
lent or charitable loaning associations have been in existence 
for many years, particularly in France and Italy. An article 
in THE CHARITIES REVIEW for April, 1893, gives the history 
of six benevolent associations of this kind in France, at Nice, 

Lille, Montpellier, Angers and Grenoble, all organized in the 
seventeenth century and still existing and doing good work, 
and at Toulouse—a foundation of our own day. All of these 
institutions lend money upon security of pledges or pawns but ’ 
charge no interest and in most of them no charge for insur- 
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ance or for office expenses is made. The money is loaned 
over and over again and is almost universally repaid. Gen- 
erally the capital has been the gifts of individuals, the found- 
ers of the societies. 

I will cite particulars of only one of these benevolent asso- 
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ciations, the ‘‘Pret-Gratuit”—Free Loaning Society—of Mont- 
pellier, which was founded by the Bishop of the town, has 
existed for 300 years and during the whole time has been 
actively and efficiently at work. Since its organization it has 
assisted 250,000 persons by loans amounting to $2,000,000 and 
it has never asked or received the smallest payment for its 
services. There are similar institutions in Italy and in other 
portions of the continent. 

The ‘‘ Monts de Piete” of France, Belgium, Spain and Italy 
are undoubtedly known to the reader. Founded by the Church 
in the Middle Ages they were originally religious institutions 
with a charitable purpose, but their character has changed to 
fit the machinery of modern civilization and they have become 
in each country immense pawnbroking establishments, but 
regulated by the government, and still retaining a strong 
charitable element. 

Efforts have been made to establish Monts de Piete in Great 
Britain but they have not been successful and the loaning in 
that country is still left to the individual pawnbroker and 
consequently the rate of interest is very high. 

The Paris Mont de Piete, or govermental pawnshop, is the 
largest and most successful institution of the kind; it has 
twenty branch offices. It is controlled by the government and 
has a large capital but its principal funds are derived from 
borrowing money at a low rate of interest, from 2 to 3 per 
cent.; its debentures are a favorite form of investment for 
institutions ‘and individuals. It loans this money at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum and 1 per cent. on the loan for com- 
missions and expenses. The transactions of the year 1891 will 
indicate the extent of its business. During that year they 
loaned about 38,000,000 francs and renewed from the previous 
year loans amounting to 22,000,000 francs, making a total 
of 60,000,000 francs or $12,000,000. ‘These loans were made 
upon the pledge of 2,300,000 different articles and the average 
loan was less than 30 francs or S6. Less than 8 per cent. of 
the articles pledged had to be sold. The methods of this 
loaning institution are directly in favor of the small borrower; 
all loans under 100 francs involve the establishment in a loss. 
No interest is charged upon loans under 5 francs, or $1, if 
The is conducted 


redeemed within two months. business 
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upon just and equitable principles. If the article pledged is 
not redeemed after a certain time, it is sold but the excess is 
credited to the original borrower and returned to him when 
called for. 

The Paris institution does a higher class of business than 
the average pawnshop and it takes a greater variety of pledges. 
It is perfectly respectable to borrow money from the Mont de 
Piete and the rich and poor do not hesitate to use this insti- 
tution as a bank, pledging their jewels, their silver, their 
pictures or whatever security they may have. 

It is not feasible or practicable to establish Monts de Piete, 
or government pawnshops or loanshops in this country, there- 
fore it becomes more the duty of the public spirited and char- 
itable citizen to aid both in regulating the existing loaning 
business of this kind by strict and rigid rules and laws, which 
everyone should aid in enforcing, and by establishing loaning 
societies that experience has demonstrated can be conducted 
on business principles without expense, and often times with 
a fair return of profit. 

What has been done in this country? 

The first successful effort for associating charity with loan- 
ing was begun in Boston in 1859 when a pawner’s bank was 
started which still exists as the Collateral Loan Company. In 
1893 it made 37,571 loans on the pawnbroker’s plan. Thirteen 
thousand five hundred and twenty-one of these were for $5 or 
less and the average amount was $19.91. The aggregate of 
the loans for the year was $748,212 and the interest earned 
$45,114, which, after paying all expenses, left an adequate 
profit. The interest charged by this bank is 1% per cent. a 
month. It is practically a pawnbroker’s bank, loaning only 
upon actual deposit of pledge. 

Another and very successful institution of this kind is the 
Workingmen’s Loan Association of Boston which makes only 
loans secured by chattel mortgages. It was chartered by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts in 1888, and commenced 
business in April, 1889. Robert Treat Paine is the President 
and many of the leading citizens of Boston are directors, and 
give active attention to the conduct of the business. It started 
with a subscribed capital of $66,000, afterwards increased to 
$89,000, and has borrowed $25,000 at 4% per cent. During the 
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first five years of its existence the Association loaned $500,000, 
of which $325,000 has been paid off. It has paid adividend upon 
its stock, the first year of 2 per cent., the second year 4 per cent. 
and afterward 6 per cent. The charge for interest is 1 per 
cent. a month and there is a slight additional charge for the 
expense of making and recording the mortgages, and the bor- 
rower is required to pay an installment of about 5 per cent. of 
the loan each month. Nearly all the loans are made upon 
chattel mortgages on household furniture and effects and the 
mortgages themselves are recorded. The company has 
charged off since its organization as bad debts $4,133, and has 
at present estimated bad debts of $1,106, a total of less than 
$5,240 on the business transacted—over $500,000. Hardly 
any bank can show as good a record. 

The largest and one of the most perfectly organized socie- 
ties of the kind is the Provident Loan Society of New York. 
This society obtained a special charter from the State of New 
York and does a purely and strictly pawnbroking business. 
Its capital of $100,000 was taken by some of the leading 
financial men of New York, who are directors of the institu- 
tion. The Society began business on May 21, 1894, and from 
that date to November 30, the date of its first report, 162 days, 
it loaned $195,040 on 12,286 pledges. The total amount repaid 
of these loans was $65,307 on 4,494 pledges. There was still 
outstanding on the 30th of November $129,733 on 7,792 
pledges. 

The Soctety is authorized to borrow money and:the plan is 
to increase its capital by making loans. At the last meet- 
ing it was voted to issue $100,000 5 per cent. debenture bonds 
as needed; subscriptions for $60,000 were asked for and at 
once taken and over subscribed. Evidently the Society will 
have no difficulty in obtaining all the funds that it can use as 
its loans are readily taken. No dividend beyond the legal 
rate of interest can be paid upon the capital stock. Any 
larger earnings are to go to reducing the rate of interest 
charged. 

Loans are made for a period of twelve months with the 
privilege on the part of the borrower of repaying at any time 
in installments of not less than $1. The minimum loan is $1 
and the maximum $100. The average amount of the loans so 
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far made has been $15; the average amount of loan redeemed 
$14, and the rate of interest 12 per cent. a year, or 1 per cent. 
a month or any fraction of a month. No charge is made for 
tickets or for storing goods. 

Its first office was in the United Charities Building, which 
proved too small for the purpose, and its present location is 
No. 279 Fourth avenue, in a Church Mission Building. As 
this society is conducted upon business principles and by the 
best business men, there is every reason to suppose that it will 
not only be a means of enabling the poor to borrow at a rea- 
sonable rate of interest, but it is almost certain to give a fair 
return for the capital invested. 

A Loaning Bureau has recently been established by St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Protestant Episcopal Church of New York. A 
capital stock of $25,000 was paid in. It has all been loaned 
out and they can use to advantage $25,000 more which un- 
doubtedly will be supplied very soon. ‘This society loans upon 
chattel mortgages only. During the nine months of its exist- 
ence it has made 768 loans aggregating $24,554 in amount, of 
which $7,840 has been repaid and re-loaned. They charge 1 
per cent. a month and a fee for preparing and filing the chat- 
tel mortgages. The mortgages are recorded and the business 
is conducted upon strictly business principles. Dr. Greer, the 
Rector of the Church, states that ‘‘The experiment is an ex- 
periment no longer. It has worked well in every respect and 
the results have been more encouraging than even the most 
sanguine of us expected. It has shown that the wage-earning 
class of the community is just as sensitively conscientious in 
its obligations as the wealthy and more prosperous classes.” 
As yet the Bureau is not self-supporting, nor was it expected 
that it would be, but Dr. Greer says: ‘‘We expect to make it 
so, and we will.” 

In Minneapolis they have what is known as The Monthly 
Installment Mortgage and Investment Company, probably or- 
ganized for profit and not for charity. It is an application of 
the Building Society plan to the chattel mortgage business. 
Each borrower becomes a stockholder and pays besides inter- 
est on his loan, a monthly installinent on the stock. When 
the aggregate of his stock payments, toyether with his share 
of the company’s profits, equals the face of his loan, it is dis- 
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charged. This concern has a capital stock of $10,000. Its 
interest charges when calculated as interest amount to about 
40 per cent. per annum, or about 3% percent.amonth. This 
is less than one-third of what is charged by pawnbrokers, and 
yet the company is said to earn 18 per cent. a year on its cap- 
ital, which inures to the benefit of the borrower who is a 
stockholder. 

A loan department was established by the Relief Society of 
St. Paul in 1888, and although ona small scale, it has been in 
constant and successful operation since that date and has been 
the means of doing much good. The officers of the Relief 
Society are the officers of this department. 

Funds for the use of the loan department, amounting to 
about $600, were contributed by individuals which were in- 
creased by additional subscriptions of $300 in 1894. The 
loans have to be approved by the Secretary and one member 
of the Executive Committee. No loan can exceed 5 per cent. 
of the total loaning fund, and no second loan can be made to 
the same person while the previous loan is unpaid. The in- 
terest charge is at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum and no 
charge for expenses. The security required is the endorse- 
ment or guarantee of one or more persons, or the pledge and 
assignment of personal property, or any security that is ap- 
proved by the Secretary and one member of the Executive 
Committee. In practice the loans are made only upon en- 
dorsements, no chattel mortgages or pledges of property hav- 
ing been taken. The Society has had an average of about 35 
loans constantly outstanding, but as they are generally 
promptly repaid, there are a large number of loans made dur- 
ing the year. In 1894 there were 54 loans renewed amounting 
to $221, and 50 new loans made amounting to $450. There 
has been but, little loss, but no profit to the contributors. The 
expense incurred has been borne by the Relief Society. 

The business done by this loaning department has been 
light partly because there was no publicity given to it, and 
partly because of the difficulty in securing endorsements that 
were satisfactory to the Executive Committee. The loans 
that have been made have been promptly repaid, and there 
has been but little loss of principal. A great deal of good 
has been done in proportion to the capital invested. The bus- 
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iness could be greatly enlarged if some system of taking chat- 
tel mortgages or pledges could be adopted. 

Mr. Powers, the State Labor Commissioner, who has made 
a careful investigation into the chattel mortgage business as 
conducted in Minneapolis, states that there is a capital of 
about $40,000 invested in the usurious chattel mortgage busi- 
ness in that city. This does not take into consideration at all 
the pawnbroking business, in which there is probably invested 
at least as much more. Probably the figures in St. Paul are 
about the same. 

Undoubtedly a loaning society could be established in a 
city the size of Minneapolis, Duluth or St. Paul, combining 
both the chattel mortgage and the pawnbroking business, on 
a capital stock of $25,000 or even $10,000 paid in, and with 
the power of borrowing at a rate of interest not to exceed 6 
per cent. It could loan its funds upon chattel mortgages or 
upon pawns at 1 per cent. a month and would undoubtedly 
supply the demand from the class of borrowers who patronize 
the chattel mortgage or pawnbroker’s shop, and pay a reason- 
able profit on the capital stock. New legislation may be re- 
quired regulating the methods of doing business and the rate 
of interest to be charged, and giving the privilege to the com- 
pany or society of doing business without paying the license 
charged to pawnbrokers. Such a society is certainly needed 
and would prove of great advantage to many worthy and un- 
fortunate people who need only to be tided over their present 
temporary difficulties that they may remain self-supporting 
and self-respecting citizens. EmrERSON W. PEET. 
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THE TRAINING OF VOLUNTEERS. 

HE London Society appeals for volunteers in charity 
T through a letter, which carries this succinct statement of 
the chief purpose of Charity Organization: ‘*To be of real 
service, charitable relief must be administered by a large 
number of trained and well-qualified persons, acting not as is- 
olated units, but together, and on settled principles. Almost 
all admit this. Men and women, scattered one here and one 
there, however devoted they may be, cannot cope with such 
responsible and detailed work as effectual charity requires. 
The cases are too numerous; the difference in character, in 
circumstances, in possibilities of assistance are too complex; 
the work is too exacting; the responsibility too great. Not 
petty detachments of untrained troops with antiquated wea- 
pons, but a disciplined and devoted army, is wanted. Tocre- 
ate such an army is the chief part of charity organization. 
And this army must be enlisted from the ranks of the people 
at large.” This appeal has, however, waited for the develop- 
ment of the means of training volunteers. ‘To start withan 
indiscriminate welcome to everyone in general, was, it was 
felt, not to promote charity organization, but to debase it at 
the outset.” The slower process was adopted of creating cen- 
ters, around which ‘‘gathered small numbers of men and wom- 
en, who, working in earnest themselves, set up a high stand- 
ard of practical administration, and thus learned by degrees 
the best methods of assistance and gained the experience nec- 
essary for teaching others.” The importance and the difli- 
culty of training volunteers in charity are emphasized in a pa- 
per by Mrs. Dunn Gardner, read recently before the London 
Charity Organization Society Council. If our charity organi- 
zations are to stand the test of time, this training is essential. 
‘“‘Momentary popularity” may be had by an ‘‘indiscriminate 
welcome to every one,” but permanent success will be insured 
only through the discipline which Mrs. Gardner suggests. So 
few on this side will see this admirable paper that we give it 
almost in full below as printed in the Charity Organizatioa 
Society (London) /eeview: 

Before those in charge of the District Committees of the 
(191) 
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Charity Organization Society can be expected to devote them- 
selves to the difficult and troublesome task of training Volun- 
teer Workers, they must be really convinced that this is one 
of their chief and most important duties. 

We are very fond of reiterating that the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society is an organizing, and not a Relief Society, but in 
practice we of the District Committees feel very loth to under- 

take the constant daily trouble involved in bringing about 
this organization. We are willing enough to have a try to or- 
ganize some large institution, or local charity, or Parish 
Meeting, or Benevolent Society—to organize, in fact, en bloc 

-~but when it becomes a question of organizing individuals— 
that is to say, of convincing them, one by one, that our prin- 
ciples are true, and of inducing them to guide their actions by 
these principles, we are most of us inclined to shirk the task. 
I believe myself that the General Booth system of doing 
things on a large scale is as false when applied to organiza- 
tion as when applied to relief, and that important bodies can 
only be truly won over to our side by carefully and thoroughly 
dealing with the individuals who compose them. 

We must at once dismiss from our minds the idea that 
workers are to be trained only with a view to their being use- 
ful to their trainers. Often when the subject of volunteers is 
being discussed I have heard people say, ‘*O, I would so much 
rather do the work myself!” Of course they would—it would 
take half the time, and less than half the trouble of getting 
some one else to do it-—but the result attained would be quite 
different. ‘The district offices of the Charity Organization 
Society exist not to get their own special office work well 
done, nor to assist a certain number of cases every year, but 
to improve the general condition of the poor, in their own par- 
ticular district, and throughout London. The Committees 
largely devote their energies to relief work because this is the 
chief means at their disposal for the organization of those in- 
dividuals by whom it is hoped that the improvement may be 
brought about. One of the best methods of teaching is the 
giving of object lessons; and each case carefully and efliciently 
dealt with by a Charity Organization Society Committee 
ought to be an object lesson in the best methods of charity. 
Once let this principle be accepted, and we see our offices, in- 
stead of being Relief Societies working in rivalry with other 
Relief Societies , and competing with them for funds, for 
workers, and even for cases—instead of this, we see them be- 
come what I believe they were meant to be—and what they 
must be to achieve their object—Schools of ‘True Charity. 
The Secretary at one of these schools, of course, will not ex- 
pect a new pupil to relieve him of his work, but the advent of 
each learner will mean to him new duties and new responsi- 
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bilities. He will cease to regard each pupil, who leaves after 
his course is over, as one on whom the labors of training have 
been wasted; for he will know that it is away from the 
old school, that the exercise of the principles taught there are 
most needed; and he will pride himself on the number of 
workers trained in the science of charity, whom he can afford 
to send out as missionaries, while he still keeps his own es- 
tablishment up to a high standard of efficiency. 

Regarding Charity Organization Society offices from this 
point of view, the practical question presents itself, what is it 
best to do with new workers? And to answer this question, 
we must, I think, divide our new workers into two classes 
those who offer their help to the Charity Organization Society 
and those who are already at work in the district. We will 
begin with the first class, who are far the easier to deal with, 
though much I say about them is applicable to the other class 
too. 

Now, I should like to lay special stress on two points. One 
is that the first thing to do with new workers is to zv/lerest 
them; if we fail to do this I think we shall not get far in 
training them. And the second point to which I want to 
draw attention goes hand in hand with the first, and it is that 
you must make all workers—old as well as new, for the mat- 
ter of that—feel their own responsibility. It is useless to ex- 
pect anyone to go regularly doing anything unless he feels 
that it makes some difference to somebody whether he does it 
or not. Nodoubt his attendance must often involve consider- 
able personal inconvenience, and, if he finds that things goon 
equally well, whether he does or does not keep his engage- 
ments, it is only natural that he should stay away when it is 
difficult for him to come—but once let him be sure that incon- 
venience, of delay, or suffering, will follow on his failing to 
do what he has undertaken, and you will find he is very un- 
likely to let anything stand in the way of his work 

Bearing then in mind these two points, that men ‘and wom- 
en if they are to stick to voluntary work must be interested in 
it, and must recognize their own responsibility in what is be- 
ing done, we will go on to deal with our new worker. 

The Secretary has generally from the very first two courses 
open to him. Probably there is some bit of work at the oftice 
which is standing over till it can get taken in hand. The 
new worker may have this bit of work explained to him, and 
may be set down to carry it on. If he happens to take to it, 
well and good; if not, w hy then he will soon leave off coming 
to the office, and the same bit of work will be ready to hand to 
choke off the next energetic aspirant after employment (I can 
recommend the loan book as a very valuable extinguisher of 
enthusiasm—copying numerous begging letters, on an old 
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case long since closed, except from a money point of view, is 
not so bad). Or, instead of instructing him in this special 
bit of work, the Secretary may, to the best of his ability, try 
to train the new comer, not for any special work, but for work 
itself; may, in fact, tez sch him not to make the head of the 
pin, or the point of the pin, but the whole article. To do this 
it is desirable that all new workers should go through the 
whole routine of the office, should open letters and answer 
them, should find case papers, and write them up, should deal 
with applicants, take loan money, enter up the different books, 
and see that inquiries from other committees have been prop- 
erly dealt with—indeed, I would like every one who comes to 
work at a Charity Organization Society office to learn as far 
as possible the duties of a Secretary, so as to be able if re- 
quired to carry on any of them. One great gain of this sys- 
tem is that it does away with the notion which sometimes 
prevails, that there is something sacred about case papers 
and office documents, and that they should never be inter- 
fered with except under the special directions of the secretary 
or agent. If every worker has free access to papers, it will 
soon be understood that they exist uot for the special inform- 
ation of the Secretary, but for the use of the whole Commit- 
tee, and that they must be so kept as to be intelligible to all. 

Of course all this involves a great deal of inspection, and 
calls for constant patience and tact on the part of the Secre- 
tary (for instance, he will often find the letter about the No- 
tice B. Committee case, of the boy Jones, carefully put away 
in the Pension box, on the case of widow Jones), but ill re- 
sults from such mistakes are easily guarded against by proper 
supervision. In letter writing it may be a long time before 
any letter written by a new comer can be sent out, and often 
the Secretary will have to spend part of his afternoon re-writ- 
ing the letters produced by volunteers in the morning. But this 
only lasts for a time, a time varying in length with each 
worker; for let us always remember that our workers have 
quite as varied natures as our applicants, and require to be 
dealt with in quite as varied a manner. Sometimes a new 
worker becomes useful in the office within a week of his com- 
ing; sometimes it is months or even a year before any work he 
does has any practical value in really helping on the business 
of the Committee. Every one before deciding on his future 
work, should, I think, do a certain amount of visiting, and 
the best way I know of arranging for this is to get one of the 
most experienced S. R. D. aimoners to take the new worker 
on her round a few times. More practical knowledge can be 
gained during one morning passed in the sg cengl of the poor 
with a trained visitor, than in listening at the office to any 
amount of precepts about visiting. When the new worker has 
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seen something of all that is being done at a Charity Organi- 
zation Society office, he is in a position to decide for what 
branch of the work he feels most interest and is most suited. 

For the full utilization and training of volunteers, I think 
it is a good plan to divide up the work of a Charity Organiza- 
tion Society office as much as possible, placing each depart- 
ment under the special care of some one member of the Com- 
mittee who is responsible for its good working to the Secre- 
tary, who in turn is responsible to the Committee. I would 
suggest that such departments may be formed—for all matters 
connected with finance, for pensions, for children boarded out 
and in homes, for surgical cases, for convalescent cases, for 
loan cases, for invalid children, for cases arising in connection 
with the School Board. No office would, I think, need all 
these departments; they are only meant as suggestions. 

“very member in charge of such department, and every vis- 
itor or almoner in charge of a special parish should be encour- 
aged to have an understudy for his part. By this I mean that 
he should have some other worker in training, under him, 
who will help in the special work, and will be able, in the 
event of the head of the department being called away, to 
step into his place. Head workers should often consider 
what would happen to.their special branch of business should 
they happen to be absent for several months; and the Secre- 
tary will do well, I think, to caution them against making 
themselves indispensable. 

This dividing up of the office work, besides giving a large 
field for the responsible employment of volunteers, relieves 
the Secretary of much routine work, and so sets free his time 
for the training of new workers. It is quite wrong, I think, 
to expect that the Secretary of any Committee should do the 
bulk of the tase work. Though he must be cognizant of all 
that goes on in the office, he should, himself, I think, only 
carry on enough of it to keep the work up to that high stand- 
ard of efficiency on which he must depend for an illustration 
of the truth of those principles which have called the Charity 
Organization Society into existence. 

Now we will pass on to the other class of workers we have 
to deal with at our Charity Organization Society offices 
those already at work in the district. These are very diffi- 
cult to get in touch with at all, but we cannot lay too much 
stress on the importance of organizing their efforts. ym 
The time they wish to devote to charitable work is already 
occupied, they have their distinct interests, and they only 
come into our office by chance, probably over some case in 
which they are interested. I have found that the first thing 
to do with a local worker is to dispel the idea that the Char- 
ity Organization Society regards him as an intruder. He 
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will apologize over and over again for taking up the Secre- 
tary’s time, and will be profuse in his thanks if some slight 
trouble is taken for him. I have often found it almost 1m- 
possible to get him to realize that the chief object of the ex- 
istence of a Charity Organization office is to afford informa- 
tion, and to give advice, and to endeavor to strengthen the 
efforts already being made for good, and that, far from wish- 
ing to supersede local effort, our chief desire is to strengthen it. 

If a case brought by a local worker proves helpable, it is 
very desirable to get the worker to carry on the case for the 
Committee, to explain to him that the opinion of one who has 
known the case for a long while will be much valued by the 
Committee, and the fact that he is willing to continue indefi- 
nitely visiting the case will have considerable weight in the 
Committee’s decision. When the case is a well known one, 
which has been refused over and over again as unhelpable, 
there is nothing to do, I think, but to go through the old pa- 
pers carefully and thoroughly with the local worker, trying 
to make clear why the case could not be helped, and to ex- 
plain that if, now, any fresh facts can be brought to light to 
prove that the past decision was wrong, the Committee are 
quite willing to go afresh into the matter. 

When a local worker does come to the office it is desirable 
to take the opportunity of talking over with him any other 
cases in which he is at all likely to be interested, and if pos- 
sible to get him to do something for the Committee, on any 
one of them, e. @., to collect a loan, or take a pension, or in- 
stil temperance. * * * Some of them, especially District 
Visitors, often seem wonderfully ignorant of the district in 
which they are working. They are glad too, sometimes, of 
some Charity Organization Society papers; such as that on 
the ‘Three Clubs.” After a few calls the local worker may be 
induced to come to Committee to hear his own case discussed, 
and will probably stay on to listen to those of others living in 
the parish in which he is interested. I do not myself think it 
is much good to get quite new workers to attend long Com- 
mittee meetings. The quick succession of long cases, pre- 
sented in an unknown form, conveys very little at first. (I re- 
member a lady telling me that the idea she carried away from 
the first Charity Organization Society Committee meeting 
she ever attended was, what a wonderful man R. O. must be. 
He seemed to be expected to know something of every family, 
and was helping or had helped so many.) When new workers 
do begin to attend Committee meetings, I think they should 
sit where they can look over the case papers, and if they will, 
it is a good plan to get them to write the decisions. Every 
case which a local worker can be induced to carry through for 
the Committee, isa great deal gained. Nothing is so ‘likely 
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to make him dissatisfied with incomplete trifling as to take 
part in thoroughly good work. Efforts should be made to let 
him see practic ally the better results of thorough work. 

Don’t let it be thought for a moment that I mean these re- 
marks to apply to all local workers. There are men and 
women in some districts who are engaged in improving the 
condition of the poor, quite as thoroughly and as efficiently as 
we are, and who often, I am afraid, regard us with some sus- 
picion. When they can be induced to come to us, with their 
wide local knowledge, their long experience gained by daily 
life amongst the poor, and their different standpoint from 
ours, they 1 may have to learn from us a little about our special 
forms and formalities, but in wider matters it is they who will 
have to teach. As long as such men are at work, and hold 
aloof from us, we must feel that we have somehow failed to 
find quite the right way to organize charity. 

I have not spoken of the importance of reading in the train- 
ing of all workers. Every Charity Organization Society office, 
I suppose, has a few books it lends to its new recruits. I 
should like to see these few books become a real library in 
every case; and if there were a proper supply of books there 
would be no difficulty, I think, in getting them read. It is, 
however, practically no easy matter to procure new books for 
the office. If we buy them our General Fund has to pay, and 
our balance sheet will look all the worse for it next year. It 
would be nice to suggest to our next would-be benefactor that 
he should present the Society with thirty-nine suitable little 
libraries. 

I have spoken throughout as though the training of workers 
depended entirely on the Secretary; let me therefore explain 
that I regard the Secretary only as the person who carries out 
the wishes of his Committee, and that in this, as in all else, a 
Secretary acting without the hearty codperation of his Com- 
mittee is in a great measure powerless for good. 

In conclusion, I should like again to point out that for the 
en of the general condition of the poor we do not 

vant to produce only “enough trained workers to carry on our 
own office work, but to make all work in our different districts 
efficient. ‘Trained workers are needed to serve as Guardians; 
to visit the workhouse and infirmary; to act as school man- 
agers; * * to take part in the management pf School 
Banks and Collecting Banks; to visit in connection with the 
many Reformatory and Rescue and other Societies; to work 
under the clergy and ministers; to act as visitors to the hos- 
pitals, and as workers for Evening Clubs for boys and girls, 
for Sanitary Aid Committees, and for many other purposes. 
Those in charge of our District Offices have under their control 
the means of training these workers. They will know whether 
they have hitherto made the most of the trust confided to them. 
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\ ITHIN the last few months more interest has been mani- 

fested in sociology than ever before. A glance at a 
catalogue of recent publications, or a look through the index 
of current magazine articles, shows plainly enough that pub- 
lic interest is in social questions. The same fact is indicated 
by the popularity of ‘‘Marcella” and ‘‘Trilby,” and by the 
wide circulation of Mr. Kidd’s ‘‘Social Evolution.” Of course 
popular interest in social questions is not equivalent to a gen- 
eral interest in sociology. The problems are one thing; the 
science is another. The ‘‘New Humanity” does denote, how- 
ever, a demand for the scientific study of social phenomena. 
It is natural, therefore, that sociology, which proposes to sup- 
ply this demand, should just now be receiving a good share of 
public attention. 

The evident social need of the new science is bringing into 
existence a whole crop of schools of sociology, sociological 
conferences, institutes of sociology, etc., some of which offer 
sociology only in name. At this stage of its development it 
is not strange that some should think of sociology as includ- 
ing various nondescript questions, a kind of grab-bag full of 
scientific odds and ends. Our smaller colleges use the word 
to round out their curricula, and now and then one may find 
in them a so-called professor of social science, who, like 
Teufelsdrockh, is professor of things in general. A certain 
‘‘University” on the western plains announces under its de- 
partment of history and economics, that ‘‘¥rench and German 
History, History of Greece and Rome, of Education, of Insti- 
tutions, and Sociology, will constitute the work of this de- 
partment for the third and fourth terms.” An instance in the 
educational field of what can be accomplished in the boundless 
West. 

Notwithstanding the misuse of the word sociology, the 
rather loud pretensions of ‘‘Universities” of four rooms, and 
other obstacles in its way, the science of sociology has come, 
and it has come to stay. It is right and necessary that in- 
struction in the subject should be provided. The blind blun- 
dering of would-be social reformers, the mischievous meddling 
(198) 
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with the legislative machine, the costly experiments of organ- 
ized philanthropy, the destructive criticism of modern social- 
ism, and the scientific spirit of the nineteenth century, all de- 
mand the scientific study of society; that the same methods be 
applied to the study of the social organism* that are applied to 
the study of the organism called Amoeba. What are our larger 
utliversities doing to supply this demand? 

Before answering this question, it may be interesting to 
suggest briefly the advances sociology has made toward estab- 
lishing itself as a college and university study. A year and 
one-half ago, when Prof. Drummond visited Chicago, he told 
us that our chairs of sociology in this country are the wonder 
and admiration of the old world. As a matter of fact, we 
haven’t many ‘‘chairs” of sociology, but the number we have 
is just that many more than they have in the United Kingdom. 
We must go to the continent to find a single professor of 
sociology. This professor occupies a chair in the University 
of Switzerland. Russia has a Docent of Sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Helsingfors, Mr. E. A. Westermaarck, author of an 
admirable ‘‘History of’ Human Marriage,” and Japan has a 
professor of sociology in the University of Tokyo. Courses in 
sociology proper were offered last year in the universities of 
Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Heidelberg, Freiburg, Kiel and Leip- 
zig by docents and professors in other departments. It may 
surprise some who think of Germany as the leader in all 
branches of science, to learn that in the University of Chicago 
alone, more courses in sociology are offered than in all the 
German universities combined. American students need not 
go abroad to study sociology. 

The explanation of our superior advantages for the study 
of this subject, has already been suggested. It lies in the 
demand of our present social condition. And this is due in 
large part to our political history. Theoretical equality 
along with the widest separation of the rich and the poor, 

*As a somewhat curious application of the organic conception of so- 
ciety, about which so much has recently been written, I may quote a 
part of the announcement of a course offered in a small college in 
Pennsylvania. ‘The second part of this course will consist of the two 
aspects of the social organism, authority and law. The aim of these 
lectures will be to show that if the organic theory of society be accepted 


the conclusion must follow that the state should acknowledge the Lord 
Jesus Christ as the immediate source of its authority and law.”’ 
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freedom of thought and of speech, and personal responsibility 
have generated a vast deal of social thinking. In this respect 
we are far ahead of nations across the sea. Social relations 
are more the subject of general consideration. The social 
consciousness -is more highly developed. There is a greater 
sense of social unity, and society, partially unified, has begun 
to reflect upon itself. The social problem rises into greater 
prominence and clamors more loudly for solution. ‘This is a 
call for social knowledge, for sociology. Sociology, then, in so 
far as it has entered the curricula of our universities, is but a 
response to social needs. 

Already, in this country twenty-five colleges and universi- 
ties offer courses in sociology proper, while at least twenty- 
five more provide for instruction in charities and correction 
and closely related topics which would ordinarily be classed 
under sociology. This instruction forms an integral part of 
various departments—philosophy, ethics, history, economics, 
etc., etc. About twenty institutions have departments of 
social science, history and social science, political and social 
science, economics and social science, etc. The State Uni- 
versity of Kansas has a department of history and sociology. 
So, also, has the Woman’s College, of Baltimore, Md. ‘The 
Chicago Theological Seminary calls its department ‘‘Chris- 
tian sociology and the English Bible.” In the University of 
Chicago the department bears the name, ‘‘Sociology and An- 
thropology.” 

Outside of Chicago we have in this country but one full- 
fledged professor of sociology, Professor Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, of Columbia. Harvard has an assistant professor of 
sociology, Professor Edward Cummings. Bowdoin has an in- 
structor, and lately the University of Minnesota appointed a 
lecturer on this subject. Oberlin, which for some years has 
offered courses in sociology, has recently appointed a profes- 
sor of sociology and anthropology. 

Our small number of professors of sociology must not be 
taken as an index to the amount of sociological instruction 
offered in our colleges and universities. Many teachers of 
history, economics, ethics or political science give a part of 
their time to teaching sociology. Dartmouth has a professor 
of social science. Stanford University has an assistant pro- 
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fessor of the same subject. Various institutions have profes- 
sors of something or other ‘‘avd social sciences.” Yale, for 
instance, has a professor of political and social science. So, 
also, have Brown, Lake Forest, Beloit, University of North 
Carolina, and several others. All these must be considered in 
estimating the amount of instruction provided for in 
sociology. 

It would not be profitable to give in detail the courses in 
sociology offered by our smaller institutions. Since their 
teaching force is drawn usually from the larger universities, 
their work is naturally a duplication or an adaptation of the 
instruction offered there. We should, therefore, give only the 
courses offered in our larger institutions of learning, includ- 
ing Harvard, Yale, Chicago, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Cor- 
nell, Brown and Stanford. The universities of Princeton, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan have not yet included sociology 
as a branch of university discipline. 

The University of Chicago, youngest in years, stands easily 
at the head of the universities of America, and that means of 
the world, in the teaching of sociology. In the department 
of sociology and anthropology, the work is divided into an- 
thropology, sanitary science, social institutions and social 
philosophy. Under social institutions the following courses 
are offered: 

1. Seminar.—Organizations for promoting social welfare. 

2. The Family.—A historical study of the domestic relations, and 
of the organic connection of the family with modern culture and 
progress. 

3. Voluntary Associations. -A systematic study of the nature and 
socia! value of organizations to meet community needs apart from po- 
litical and industrial relations. 

4. Social institutions of organized christianity. 

5. Economical and governmental agencies for advancing general 
welfare. 

6. Social conditions in American rural life. 

7. Social Treatment of Dependents and Defectives._-The causes of 
pauperism; public and ecclesiastical charities; preventive methods; co- 
operation in beneficence; institutions for the education of deaf mutes, 
the blind, and feeble-minded; and other topics of charity. 

8. Modern cities and co-operation of their beneficent forces. 

9. Social treatment of criminals. 

10. Sociology of the New Testament. 

11. Historical development of the great philanthropies and reforms. 
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12. Trades-Unionism and Co-operation.—Their history in Europe 
and America; their methods and their place in social development. 

13. The State as an Agent for Social Amelioration and Reform. 
Factory legislation; industrial and compulsory education; the sweating 
system; immigration; employers’ liability acts; company stores; con- 
vict labor. 

In ‘‘Social philosophy” only the titles of the courses can be 
given: 

1. Contemporary society in the United States. 
2. Urban life in the United States. 

3. Elements of sociology. 

4. The methodology and bibliography of social science. 

5. Seminar.—The psychology, ethics and sociology of socialism. 

6. ‘The province of sociology and its relations to the special social 
sciences. 

7. Social anatomy, physiology and psychology. 
8. The organic functions of the state and government. 
9. Problems of social statics. 

10. Seminar.—Problems of social dynamics. 

11. The historical sociologies. 

This long array of courses might be extended by mention- 
ing the courses offered in the extension department. The 
teaching force corresponds to the work laid out. Chicago has 
a professor, an associate professor, an assistant, an instructor, 
and five lecturers in sociology. The work is soon to be 
further expanded.* 

The general interest in sociology and the facilities for its 
study in this university have led more of its students to 
choose sociology for their major study than have chosen any 
other subject except English and History, and they exceed soci- 
ology only by one. <A Social Science Club gives opportunity 
for interchange of opinion among the instructors and gradu- 
ate students of the department. Its purposes are: ‘‘(a@) Co- 
operation in the study of current sociological literature, 
especially the periodicals of Europe and America; (4) ex- 
change of information about books upon social science; (c) 
formation of acquaintance with workers in the various kinds 
of social endeavor, whether theoretical or practical; (d) mu- 
tual assistance, thorough criticism of studies upon sociologi- 
cal subjects presented by the members; (¢) support, whenever 


*Chicago has also a Fellowship ($500) and a Scholarship in sociology. 
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practicable, of social efforts organized either by members of 
the university or by citizens of Chicago.” Apropos of the 
purpose last mentioned, I may say that the university 
has established a social settlement modeled after the Hull 
House, and contemplates the establishment of another, to be 
under the superintendence of the Divinity School professor of 
sociology. 

Next to the University of Chicago, Columbia should be 
mentioned.* Professor Giddings is laying a broad foundation 
for sociological work. Some of his students might, perhaps, 
question the propriety of mentioning Columbia after Chicago. 

30th universities possess the immense advantage of being 
located in a great city, which furnishes in itself a most com- 
plete social laboratory, and both seek to bring their sociologi- 
cal study and instruction into close connection with the prac- 
tical sociological work going on about them. The scope of 
the work in Columbia can best be indicated by a few sentences 
from its announcement: ‘‘The trustees have recently ap- 
pointed a special professor of sociology, whose function it 
shall be to develop the theoretical teaching of sociology 
proper, and to direct the students in practical sociological 
work. This newly established chair will provide for a thor- 
ough study of philosophical or general sociology and of the 
practical or concrete social questions in their relation to socio- 
logical principles. By the term ‘‘general sociology” is meant 
the scientific study of society as a whole, a search for its 
causes, for the laws of its structure and growth, and for a 
rational view of the purpose, function, meaning, or destiny. 
This will lead up to the more particular study of the phe- 
nomena of modern populations and their concentration in 
great cities. Of such phenomena none are of greater concern 
from either the theoretical or practical point of view than the 
growth and characteristics of the dependent, defective and de- 
linquent classes. Special courses of instruction will therefore 
be offered on pauperism, poor laws, methods of charity, crime 
penology and social ethics.” The ‘‘field work” of the de- 
partment is ‘‘in connection with the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, the University Set- 


*See CHARITIES REVIEW for April, 1894. 
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tlement of New York City, and the East Side House.” Be- 
sides a professor of sociology, Columbia has a professor of 
political economy and social science, who offers courses in 
statistics, a course on communistic and social theories, and 
a course on ethnology and population of the United States. 
Professor Giddings’ courses are as follows: 

1. The principles of sociology. 
The evolution of the family. 
Pauperism, poor laws and methods of charity. 


The principles of criminology and penology. 
. Seminarium in sociology. 


nb Yk 


Two University Fellowships of the value of $500 each, have 
this year fallen to the department of sociology. 

Harvard University has also the advantage of easy access 
to the institutions of a large city. Though outside the 
limits of Boston it is but three miles from the heart of the 
city; social settlements, the associated charities, penal insti- 
tutions and other illustrations of social effort are within easy 
reach of Harvard students of sociology. 'To these students, 
now scattered all over the country, who received their intro- 
duction to sociology in Professor Peabody’s course, familiarly 
known to them as ‘‘Phil 5,” much of the credit for the modern 
‘sociological revival” is due. For several years Professor 
Peabody has been giving in the department of philosophy a 
course on the ‘‘ethics of the social questions, the questions of 
charity, the family, temperance and the various phases of the 
labor question, as problems of practical ethics.” The number 
of those who take this course is always large. Professor 
Cummings offers the following courses: 

1. Principles of Sociology.—Development of the modern state, and 
of its social functions. 

2. A half course on ‘‘Utopian literature,’’ from Plato’s Republic to 
the present time. 

3. The social and economic condition of workingmen in the United 
States and in other countries. 

All these courses are open to both graduates and under- 
graduates. 

As an incentive to the study of sociology, Harvard provides 
the Robert Treat Paine Fellowship, $500, which may be 
awarded ‘‘To one or more graduates of any department of the 
university, wishing to study either at home or abroad, the 
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ethical problems of society, and the efforts of legislation, 
governmental administration and private philanthropy to 
ameliorate the lot of the masses of mankind.” ‘Two Paine 
prizes of $100 each, are also offered ‘‘For essays on the ethical 
aspect of the modern social questions.” 

The provisions for sociological study at Yale are less ex- 
tensive. Prof. Sumner offers for seniors an elementary course 
based on Tylor’s Anthropology, Quatrefages’s Historie Gener- 
ale des Races Humaines, and Lippert’s Culturgeschichte, in 
which he deals with the origin of civilization and the develop- 
ment of institutions. In connection with this course lectures 
are given ‘‘on systematic sociology, as derived from histori- 
cal anthropology and ethnology.” 

Cornell has an associate professor of social science and sta- 
tistics. Three courses in social science are offered. The first 
is an elementary course, dealing with present day problems, 
such as pauperism, crime, saving institutions, race problems 
and immigration, ‘‘with special reference to methods of im- 
provement of present conditions.” A second course, which 
‘‘consists of a detailed study by the seminary method of some 
few related problems of social life,” and which, for the pres- 
ent year, is ‘‘based largely on a study of the condition of labor 
in various parts of the world,” is open to those who have 
taken the preceding course. Finally there is an advanced 
course, which aims ‘‘to examine the theories, methods and 
results of the social sciences, and especially of sociology.” <A 
fellowship of political and social science having an annual 
value of $600 has been established at this university. 

The sociological instruction in Brown University seems also 
to be pretty well organized. Four courses are offered, which 
are announced as follows: 


1. The principles of sociology and the development of primitive 
civilization; lectures, three hours; first term, electives for juniors and 
seniors. 

2. Modern Social Problems.—Charity, penology, criminology, his- 
tory of punishments, marriage, divorce; same as above; second term. 

3. Modern Social Problems.—Tempefance, education, labor move- 
ment, Indians, social legislation and municipal government; same as 
above; third term. 

4+. Social Philosophy.—Lectures and exercises; three hours; third 
term. 
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These courses are meant to form ‘‘a continuous and sys- 
tematic line of topics,” beginning with the elementary princi- 
ples leading up to the discussion of present problems, and 
closing with a discussion of social philosophy. Course num- 
ber 4 is open only to graduates and others who have com- 
pleted courses 1, 2 and 3. 

In addition to a regularly appointed instructor in social 
economics, Johns Hopkins University has the special services 
of Dr. E. R. L. Gould, who is connected with the United 
States Department of Labor. Dr. Gould lectures ‘‘in various 
courses, extending over a period of three years: 

“1, Existing social legislation in the principal countries of Europe, 
from the comparative point of view, and with reference to underlying 
principles and present problems. 

“2. Statistics embracing an analytical statement of the activities 
of individuals and of industrial and social organs, together with com- 
parative standards of existence in their relation to economic com- 
petition. 

“3. Growth of social institutions, with particular attention to the 
family and its modern environment, together with the social problems 
of large cities.’’ 

Only one other university remains of those we have chosen 
to consider. ‘The sociological work done at the University of 
Indiana, the University of Vermont, the University of the 
City of New York, at De Pauw and Lake Forest, deserves to 
be mentioned,* but we here have space only for a description 
of the work in Stanford University. 

The instruction in sociology in the new university on the 
Pacific coast is somewhat curiously arranged. Although 
there is an assistant professor of economics and social science, 
and also an assistant professor of social science, the courses 
in theoretical sociology are given by the professor of political 
economy. ‘These courses are as follows: 

1. Statistical Sociology.—Lectures with Spencer as text; study of the 
growth and meaning of institutions; An analysis of contemporary so- 
ciety; two hours; lst semester. 

2. Dynamic Sociology.—Lectures with Ward as text; study of the 
social forces and their direction; the nature of social progress and the 
forces that sustain and oppose it will be investigated with a view to 
ascertaining its laws; two hours; 2nd semester. 


*For an account of the Hartford School of Sociology, see this Maga- 
zine for December, 1894. 
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The professor of economics and social science* offers, with 
other courses, a course on social pathology, and a supplemen- 
tary course on charities and correction. The assistant pro- 
fessor of social science confines her instruction to ‘‘principles 
of household management.” There is also a department semi- 
nary. 

The courses which have now been described are sufficient 
to show the nature of the work done in sociology in the col- 
leges and universities of this country. For purposes of com- 
parison, I shall give the titles of some of the courses offered 
in Germany. Professor Roscher, whose recent death removes 
from the field of economics one of its profoundest scholars, 
offered, at Leipzig, in the winter of ’93-'94, the following 
courses: ‘‘Kritische Geschichte der Politischen und Socialen 
Theorien, als Vorschule jeder Praktischen Politik.” (Critical 
History of Political and Social Theories, as a Preparation for 
Practical Politics.) The summer before, he gave a course 
dealing with charity in connection with: socialism and com- 
munism. (‘‘Theorie der Armenpolitik und Armenpflege, 
mit einer Kinleitung uber den Socialismus und Communismus.” ) 
At the same time another instructor in Leipzig offered the 
following course: Die Socialfragen und die Socialpolitik 
der Gegenwart.” (The Social Question, and the Social Pol- 
icy of the present.) Other courses in Germany are as follows: 


A—At Halle- Wittenberg. 

1. Armenyesen (Poor-law System.) 

2. Social Politik (Social Policy.) 

3. De Cura Pauperum (Poor Relief.) 
B-At Bonn. 

1. Geschichte der-Socialen Fragen (History of the Social Question.) 

2. Das Problem des Menschlichen Lebens unter Kritik der Socialis- 
tischen Theorie (The Problem of Human Life under Criticism of the 
Socialistic Theories.) 

3. Geschichte der Socialen Theorien der Neuzeit (History of Modern 
Social Theories. 
C—At Kiel. 

1. National6konomie und Socialwissenschaft (National Economy 
and Social Science.) ’ 

2. Socialwissenschaftliche Uebungen (Scientific Exercises in Social 
Science.) 


*Professor Warner has lately resigned on account of ill-health. 
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D—At Freiburg. 
1. Die Entwicklungsgeschichte der Menschlichen Familie (The His- 

torical Development of the Human Family.) ) 
2. Aufgaben der Sociologie (Problems of Sociology.) 
3. Ueber die Socialen Bewegungen im 19 Jahrhundert (Social Move- 

ments of the Nineteenth Century.) 


Berlin announces a course which Fxvercilationes soctologicas 
moderabitur, and Heidelberg advertises a course in sociology : 
pure and simple (Gesellschaftswissenschaft. ) 

Sociology, then, is establishing itself firmly, both in the 
universities of this country and abroad. ‘The number of stud- 
ents pursuing the study is increasing every year. ‘They are 
applying themselves to the study of society in a scientific 
manner. To be sure, the subject is attracting many minds, 
which, without adequate training, complacently undertake to 
grasp the social problem as if nothing were easier. It at- 
tracts men, too, whose social sympathies and zeal are devel- 
oped out of all proportion to their social knowledge and capa- 


city, and who consequently give to many people the idea that , 
sociology is a kind of galloping ground for Don Quixote re- i 
formers, who, astride of hobby Rosinantes, intrepidly, but 4 
fruitlessly charge the pitiless wind-mills of social reality. To 4 


be plain about it, sociology is suffering from the vagaries of i 
social ‘‘cranks,” men who doubtless mean well enough, but 
whose optimistic sentiments are vastly in excess of their 
scientific knowledge. Utopian philosophers, since the days 
of Saint Simon and Fourier, Owen and the Brook Farm ex- 

perimenters, have not had the public confidence. Modern 
social theorists, therefore, who call themselves sociologists, 
in attracting public attention by their ready formule for the 
regeneration of society, only tend to bring sociology into dis- 
repute. They make it appear that social philosophy is only 
a euphuistic expression for social nonsense. And yet, the 
same people who denounce social theorizing, when told that 
the real sociologist is simply studying and collating the facts 
about society; that at present, he proposes no formule and 
perscribes no panacea, that he does not hope to reform society 
in a fortnight, are ready to ask cuz bono? Not until the pub- 
lic, as well as the reformers, learn that social reform is a 
process of years, if not of centuries; that social problems re- 
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quire for their solution at least as much training and scientific 
investigation as is required to solve the most intricate prob- 
lems of physical science, and that the true sociologist is one 


who carefully, laboriously, and scientifically studies society 
with a view toward contributing something definite to the 
present amount of social knowledge—not until then, will soci- 
ology find its true place, and the wisdom of our universities 
in providing for its instruction be fully appreciated. 

I. W. HowerTu. 


































THE MAID-SERVANT IN GERMANY. 


OT long ago a friend of the writer’s, while struggling 
along toward his doctor’s examination in a German uni- 
versity, received from a relative in America the request that 
he would hunt up two good German maid servants and escort 
them to this country. The writer is under the impression 
that this order for servants, ‘‘made in Germany,” has 
not been filled; yet the fact that the appeal was made, led him 
to undertake a superficial examination of a problem that has, 
as yet, received too little earnest attention. 

The woman that sent this message across the water prob- 
ably did not stop to consider that there is as great a difference 
between the good servant and the bad servant in Germany as 
there is in the United States. She had no means of knowing 
how the desired importation would turn out; in all probability 
she did not care to endure the maids she had, but would let 
others fly to her that she knew not of. 

To get at the bottom of the matter, one ought to make a 
careful study of the German way of living. We cannot en- 
large upon this point further than to say that the very poor 
people live in basements and garrets, and employ no servants; 
the very rich live in detatched houses—vv7//as, they call them 
—and employ a number of servants; while the great mass of 
the people live in flats or apartments, and employ one or two 
servants to a family. Perhaps that reminds one of similar 
conditions in this country, but it should be remembered that 
large numbers of our people live in detached houses; in Ger- 
many, the majority of the people (city people, at least) live in 
apartments. One should go into the homes of this great 
middle class of Germany, and endeavor to find out (if he can) 
how the maid-servants in those families, compare with maids 
in similar positions in America. 

The German maid-servant is most probably a peasant’s 
daughter; and it is quite likely that she has been in serv- 
ice ever since she was sixteen years old. Her status in society 
seems securely fixed. Before leaving her home, she appeared 
before the chief officers of the village and received from them 
her service-book, a book that plays a very important role in 
(210) 
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Germany. Its outward appearance is much like that of a de- 
positor’s book in a savings bank. On the first page is written 
the name of the girl, the place and date of birth, descrip- 
tion, as to height, eyes, nose, hair, etc.; and following this is 
a statement that the above-described girl goes into service 
with her parents’ permission, and that she has been con- 
firmed and vaccinated. This is signed by the officer, and the 
seal of his office is attached. On the four following pages 
are printed extracts from the laws that relate to the dealings 
of master and servant. ‘This legal guide has much of the 
ethical in it, as the following selections show: 

‘‘The servant is bound to rise early, and to work for the 
master the entire day.” 

‘The servant is not at liberty to visit resorts of pleasure, 
without obtaining the master’s permission.” 

‘*The servant must open her trunk whenever the master de- 
mands it.” 

‘“The master has the moral oversight of the servant.” 

“The master must prevent the servant from spending too 
much money, especially upon clothes; and it is no excuse for 
the servant to say that it is her own money.” 

These selections will convey the general tone of the four 
printed pages. The remaining pages of the book are blank, 
and are to be filled up from time to time by the maid’s mis- 
tresses, with statements as to character, ability, etc. The 
book acquires, in time, the nature of a composite letter of 
recommendation. After the girl has taken out this book, 
every day of her life must be accounted for to the police. 
Upon arriving at a large city, she registers at the police head- 
quarters, and again, when she finds work; and when she 
leaves her mistress (usually after a month’s notice) she must 
take her book containing her mistress’ remarks to the police 
office, and have the seal of the office attached. The time that 
she is out of work must be properly accounted for, and a new 
position may not be secured without presenting her service- 
book for inspection. A maid-servant without a service-book, 
or with one improperly filled out, has practically no oppor- 
tunity of obtaining work. In case a maid can prove before 
the court that her former mistress has given her an improper 
‘‘character,” damages may be rendered the plaintiff. 
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Under regulations like these, the German servant enters 
upon her work. She carries with her a basket trunk and a 1 
bureau. ‘This latter is her ‘‘Saratoga,” and without it, she Vy 
would lose caste. She has a fair amount of clothes, in the 
make-up of which there is very little taste shown; but one can 
say, at least, that they are not gaudy. Her daily tasks begin at 
an early hour. The coal and beer must be lugged up from 
the cellar; the boots and shoes must receive their daily polish; ; 
the hall must be swept; coffee and rolls must be made ready; 
and in winter the big porcelain stoves must receive their 
daily allowance of stone-coal, brown-coal and brickets. The 
making of a fire in Germany is the work of an artist. At 
half-past ten or eleven the maid must serve the second break- 
fast, consisting of bouillon, coffee or chocolate; at one or two, 
dinner, and supper at half-past seven. ‘There is plenty of 
work for her to do in preparing these meals and in cleaning 
up after them. But she must find time also to accompany her 
mistress to market and bring back the necessary supplies. 
Then, too, the use of soft coal makes necessary the frequent 
washing of windows and polishing of floors. Rugs supply 
the place of carpets, and they are being beaten almost con- 
stantly, one would judge. The washing and ironing is done 
usually by a washerwoman, and not in the house; although 
some of the more modern houses have laundries in the base- 
ments. As to the cooking, all of the bread and much of the 
cake is bought of the baker; many varieties of cooked meat 
and sausage are obtained of the butcher, thereby reducing 
very greatly the amount of kitchen labor. The maid eats 
what is set aside for her, and is usually deprived of the deli- 
cacies of the table. She employs her spare time in knitting, 
mending or in caring for the children; and as for afternoons 
out, they are few and far between. The average time out 
seems to be one Sunday afternoon, from four to ten o’clock, in 
every two or three weeks. 
In all these household arrangements the housewife seems 
to occupy the same position she did years ago. The ‘*‘Woman 
question” is not a prominent one in Germany; although there 
are a few emancipated Frauen. 'The keys dangling from the 
housewife’s girdle, indicate that the larder is under her super- 
vision. The general round of kitchen work is under her im- 
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mediate oversight; while the maid, acting as a helper, has 
usually very little skill in cooking, and is kept busy preparing 
the vegetables and fowls and doing other rough work. A 
servant capable of undertaking the general management of a 
kitchen is an exception to the rule. 

In city families, the servant receives from one hundred and 
twenty to three hundred marks a year (mark—S.239), the 
average being about two hundred. In addition to this, the 
maid expects bountiful Christmas gifts, varying in value from 
twenty to one hundred marks. Then there is a third source 
of income—tips from visitors and dinner guests. Of course, 
in making comparisons of this kind, one must always take 
into consideration the purchasing power of money and the 
standards of living in the two countries. 

There are no ‘‘followers” haunting the kitchens of Germany. 
But in spite of this fact, and in spite of the police supervision 
that has been spoken of, the morals of the German servants 
are not as pure as we might expect. Of the 90,413 illegiti- 
mate children born in Prussia in 1889, 49,364 were the off- 
spring of servants; and statistics show that 5 per cent. of all 
the maid servants may in one year become mothers of illegiti- 
mate children. 

The writer presents these few facts, and offers no recom- 
mendations as to future action. The servant problem, it 
would seem, must be worked out by women—not by men. 
And yet, the writer has been rash enough to enter this field. 

: Joun P. CUSHING. 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN.* 


The American public has come to expect from this author valuable 
contributions to the study of municipal questions. Our notice of this 
voluine is written from the standpoint of charity studies, although 
other interesting aspects are suggested. The author rightly holds 
that while our cities must solve their own problems in their own way, 
they can profitably consider the results of costly experiments abroad 
and save the expense of repeating manifest blunders. Sociology is an 
experimental science, and its laboratory is the world’s life. 

The supreme end of all benevolent social work is to restore the de- 
pendent, when possible, to normal relations, to enrich starved lives, to 
make the instruments of civilization serve the most needy. Social dis- 
eases require tonics and nutriment as well as specifics. Barnett, in 
his Practicable Socialism, shows how the wisest friends of the poor are 
turning away from the palliatives of outdoor relief, dole charity and 
great subscriptions to less direct and more potent agencies for raising 
the level of life in poor neighborhoods. Among the most powerful 
agencies for this higher ministry is the municipal government. But if 
it serves the people, it must be honest and efficient. America has not 
been altogether successful in this direction. Barnett, Bryce, Stead 
and Burns have exposed evils among us which make us angry, but set 
us thinking, and our measures of reform are a confession of judgment. 
Professor Warner has happily phrased our fear in the epithet ‘‘admin- 
istrative awkwardness.’’ But Mr. Shaw shows that Great Britain has 
passed through even more severe and disgraceful experiences than our 
own, and has conquered. 

We have here a sketch of the growth and problems of modern cities. 
The aim is to present facts rather than urge a reform. 'The urban 
movement is universal and continuous, and it is due to natural and 
permanent causes. This movement raises new problems, which science 
and social effort can meet. The majority of families must henceforth 
live under urban conditions, and the science of the city cannot be post- 
poned. The wisest men are conscious of the nature of the problem and 
are devoting to it immense ability and effort. 

The second chapter presents the history of British towns, the re- 
form acts and the municipal code. Here we have the general regula- 
tions for all cities in respect to franchise, powers of councils, corrupt 
practices acts, trusts, budgets, courts, police and local government 
boards. ‘The third chapter shows this code in practical operation and 
illustrates the modification due to local conditions. Then we have a 


*“MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT,” Albert Shaw, Ph.D. The Century Co., New York 
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minute and encouraging study of Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham 
and various British towns, and finally, of London. 

It is evident that Mr. H. Spencer has not been consulted by modern 
democracy in the arrangement of programmes for these cities. Pro- 
fessor Nicholson has recently published the warning of an economist 
that these improvements threaten to overwhelm the country with a 
burden of debt and tzx.tion. There may be good reason for heeding 
this warning. Deniocracy is strong, but not powerful enough to vio- 
late economical forces with impunity. But apparently democracy has 
found a way to lighten the social burden by distributing it over a wide 
area. ‘Taxation is no longer a tribute of the lower classes to those in 
place of privilege, but a common expenditure for common benefits. 
The hostile shop-keeping element in Glasgow defeated the movement 
to provide a free library there because it meant more rates to pay. 
The modest tax-payer is really more apt to be conservative than the 
very rich, since he feels the rate more keenly. Furthermore, Mr. Shaw 
points out that many of these municipal services not only pay for 
themselves, but relieve the tax rate by supplying revenue. Local 
monopolies are a new source of income to awakened and instructed 
people. 

What is the effect on poverty? Glasgow, under the old let-alone 
policy, had become a dangerous place, even for the rich. Epidemics 
spread from crowded slums to commercial offices and luxurious man- 
sions. Epidemics taught fraternity. Conditions became so bad that 
they united all classes for reform. Dwellings in unsanitary conditions 
were bought and destroyed and their places filled with model tene- 
ments, over which the city became a model landlord. Admirable ar- 
rangements were made for cleaning not only streets and alleys, but 
even courts, yards and houses. Gas lights were supplied for closets 
and courts, as well as for public ways, and as “‘each light is equal to 
one constable,’’ crime diminished. Model lodging houses were pro- 
vided for the throngs of such wanderers as in Chicago sleep on the 
stone floors of stations, along with criminals, and thus, disease and 
crime were checked by humane methods. Sanitary inspection went 
into the most obscure places and drove out the causes of physical in- 
jury. Public baths, practically free, furnished means of cleanliness 
and recreation, and helped increase the earning power of the poor. 
The same story, with some variations, could be told for other great 
cities and towns of the mother country. 

Such agencies do not reduce self-respect so much as personal gifts 
are likely to do. They are in reality, pleasures earned by the people 
and supplied at the demand of universal suffrage. If they begin to 
tax the poor too heavily, it is the poor who are in a majority, and who 
hold the remedy in theirown hands. Vagrantsand paupers being dis- 
franchised, and those who refuse to pay taxes being unable to register, 
it is evident that extravagance is self-limited. Meantime, changes in 
the habits and health of the people will vastly increase their earning 
power and take them out of the ranks of the dependent. An eminent 
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philanthropist of New York, has undertaken to promote the use of 
sterilized milk, but the inspection of all foods is too great a task for 
private benevolence, and demands the police powers of the state and 
municipality. Even country dairies must be brought completely under 
control of rigid city regulations if disease is kept at a distance. 

Glasgow teaches us the wisdom of making hospitals for infectious 
diseases as attractive as possible, because the ignorant poor are 
tempted by the stories of the horrors of pest houses to secrete their 
sick and thus prolong the epidemic. American pest houses are soime- 
times guilty of increasing the evil they are designed to prevent. One 
of the most valuable hints is that for a reception home for families 
during the time necessary to disinfect the home and its furniture. 

It is true that direct material aid will always be necessary, and 
systems of relief ought not to excite the impatient hatred of working 
people. But the one lesson of this valuable book is that the more im- 
portant social ministry is organized municipal effort to remove the 
causes of misery and to promote the common welfare by the agencies 
controlled by the community. C. R. HENDERSON, 

The University of Chicago. 


STATISTICS OF NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES.* 


The Trustees of the Slater Fund propose to publish from time to 
time papers that relate to the education of the colored race. The an- 
nouncement which prefaces the first of these papers states that the 
Trustees believe that the experimental period in the education of the 
blacks is drawing to a close. ‘Certain principles that were doubted 
thirty years ago now appear to be generally recognized as sound. In 
the next thirty years better systems will undoubtedly prevail, and the 
aid of the separate States is likely to be more and more freely be- 
stowed,’’ though, it is added, there will also be abundant room for con- 
tinued generosity on the part of individuals and associations. 'To 
assist the workers and thinkers these papers are published. 

The first paper is a statistical sketch of the Negroes in the United 
States. It is shown that the whites have increased in a century from 
a little over 3,000,000 to nearly 55,000,000, and the negroes from three- 
fourths of a million to seven and one-half millions; that in 1790 the 
negroes formed 19.27 per cent. or nearly one-fifth of the population, 
and in 1890 they constituted only 11.93 per cent. or less than one-eighth; 
that with the exception of two ten year-periods, 1800 to 1810, and 1870 
to 1880, the negro element has in every case increased at a less rapid 
rate than the white element; that the greater increase of the whites 
has not been dependent upon immigration, and that while the negroes 
are in no danger of extinction, they are increasing less rapidly than 
the white people of this country. The testimony of a century demon- 


*“STATISTICS OF NEGROES IN THE UNITED States,” by Henry Gannett, of the 
U.S. Geographical Survey. Published by the Trustees, Baltimore. 
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strates that the latter will become more and more numerically the 
dominant race of America. 

The statistics regarding the center of negro population indicate that 
the net resultant of their movements has been toward the southwest. 
“As a whole this element moved ina southwesterly direction a distance 
of about 25 miles.’’ 

As to distribution of the negro element it appears that in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and South Carolina more than one-half the people are ne- 
groes--in South Carolina three out of five—and that in all the States 
along the Atlantic and Gulf from Virginia to Louisiana, together with 
Arkansas, more than one-fourth of the people are negroes. 

From statistics relative to negroes in cities it is deduced that as 
cities increase in number and size, and manufactures and commerce 
develop, the great body of the negroes will in all probability continue 
to remain aloof from them and cultivate the soil as heretofore. 

The negro mortality rate is higher than that of the whites, espe- 
cially in large cities, where the annual death rate is nearly if not quite 
double that of the native whites. 

The proportion of criminals is much greater among the negroes 
than among the whites. White prisoners, at the time of the last cen- 
sus, were in the proportion of 9 to each 10,000 of all whites of native 
extraction, negro prisoners in the proportion of 33 to 10,000 of the negro 
population. Commitments of negroes, however, are made for petty 
offenses in greater proportion than among the whites. 

The census statistics in respect to pauperism show only the numbers 
of indoor paupers, and the proportion is nearly the same for each race, 
but it should be remembered that in the South little provision is tnade 
for indoor relief. Itisa matter of common knowledge, the paper states, 
that the negroes form a disproportionately large element of the recip- 
ients of outdoor charity. A remarkably rapid progress in elementary 
education is shown. 

The paper concludes: ‘*The progress which the race has made in 
this generation in industry, morality and education is a source of 
the highest gratification to all friends of the race, to all excepting those 
who expected a miraculous conversion.”’ 


SPIRITUAL THOUGHTS OF AN ECONOMIST.* 


The timely appearance of this book is very gratifying to students 
of political economy. It has taken the world so long to appreciate 
some of its thinkers (Mazzini, Rodbertus, etc.) that there must be noth- 
ing but gratitude offered by economists to the distinguished Professor’s 
son, Dr. Carl Roscher, for the part he has taken in collecting and pub- 
lishing (so soon after his father’s decease) these Spiritual Thoughts. 

In the preface the son reviews briefly his father’s life. Roscher’s 
genealogy is given, together with a short account of his father. The 


*GEISTLICHE GEDANKEN EINES NATIONALOEKONOMEN,” Von Wilhelm Roscher. 
Dresden, 1895. 
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I live. 


town. 


her?’’ 


his published writings. 


of this part of the book. 


undertake to cure her. 


and send her ten or more canceled postage stamps. 


six million million stamps. 


poor girl any good, I thought I would send them.”’ 
asked, ‘‘we should spend eight cents to send ten worthless stamps to 
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home life of the economist is well portrayed; his writings are noted; 
and the criticism and praises of economists are added. Perhaps the 
most interesting portion of the preface is the quotation from a Festrede 
that Roscher, as a 16-year-old schoolboy, delivered. 
that faith, meekness and love must be our aids in the pursuit of science. 

The book is divided into two parts, the larger part containing re- 
marks, made in the family circle, which Roscher did not care to have 
published during his life; the second part containing selections from 
It is in the first part that one sees into the 
life of the man. Luther’s 7’schreden were evidently 
as he from year to year penned his innermost feelings. 
at the beginning of a Semester” (p. 45) and ‘‘Immortality’’ are typical 
In the second section of the book, besides 
many selections from his ‘‘System of Political Economy,” there appear 
a few quotations from his two latest books, Politik and Armenpolitik 
und Armenpflege, works not so well-known in this country as are his 
former masterpieces. 
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it occurred 
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I thought to ask her if she knew Edna Brown. 


In this he holds 


in his thoughts 
The ‘Prayer 
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ARE WE CHARITABLY INCLINED? 


On the 17th of January a letter came to me worded somewhat in 
this manner: ‘A girlin Kaneville, Kane county, IIL, 
cripple since her sixth year, has been told by a ‘medical institution’ 
that if she will collect one million canceled postage stamps they will 
Will you please make three copies of this letter 
and send to three of your friends, asking them to write to Edna Brown 


who has been a 


Then each cor- 


respondent was to make similar request of three more friends until the 
fiftieth link in the chain had been completed. 
over and as the letter which was sent me bore the number 32, I began 
to make an estimate as to the postage, the canceled stamps, etc. 
Thirty-one links=603,600,000,000,000 number of letters, $12,072,000,000,- 
000 postage, and 6,036,000,000,000,000 stamps, six thousand and thirty- 
This of course if none of the links had 
been broken. As the letter contained this clause: ‘‘If you are unwilling 
to do this, please forward this letter to the address given, that she may 
know the ‘chain’ has been broken, and have an opportunity to mend it; 
although this may seem a small matter, any one breaking the ‘chain’ 
will involve serious loss to the enterprise, 
haps it was time for me to break the ‘‘chain.’ 

The letter which came to me was sent by a lady in the town where 


I thought the matter 


to me that per- 


She confessed 


that she did not, as the letter had been sent her from an adjoining 


‘‘But,’’ said she, ‘tif ten canceled postage stamps will do the 


“Did you think,”’ I 


She had not thought of it. Then I told her this girl must have 


a house full of stamps and we would better break the ‘‘chain.’’ 
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January 19th the Chicago 7ribune had a long article devoted to this 
subject, showing how the postmaster at Kaneville was almost ready 
for a lunatic asylum, all on account of Edna Brown’s letters. As 
Kaneville is five miles from a railroad station, the mail is carried by 
stage twice a day, and formerly perhaps twenty-five letters would have 
been a large mail for this small town of thirty houses. This new pro- 
ject of Edna Brown’s was assuming such gigantic proportions that be- 
fore this ‘‘chain’’ was half completed she was receiving eight and ten 
thousand letters a day, and one day she received seventeen thousand, 
each containing ten or more canceled stamps. Some of the letters 
have contained money orders, others have whole sheets of stamps just 
as they were bought from the postoffice, only an ink line drawn through 
them. 

There are also packages of stamps, boxes of stamps, until it would 
seem Edna Brown must build an addition to her house. Someone has 
written to the postmaster at Kaneville to learn more particularly about 
this case, and it is found that there is no person by that name. There 
was once a Miss Edna Brown, but she is now a Mrs. Garman; her hus- 
band has a crippled sister. The idea of finding relief for this poor girl 
was what first put the letter ‘“‘chain’’ into Mrs. Garman’s mind. And 
when the “‘chain”’ first started with its three letters Mrs. Garman did 
not intend to overburden the mail carrier, who now declares he has no 
room for passengers in his stage, as the bushels and bags of letters 
crowd them out. People who send the stamps do it from the utmost 
kindness and charitableness of heart. If a poor cripple girl wants 
‘‘canceled postage stamps,’’ why shouldn’t we send them, even though 
it cost nearly as many good stamps as the number of worthless ones we 
are sending to aid her? Now who shall say there are not agreat many 
people who are charitably inclined? Is it not after all somewhat like 
a charity ball, where the dresses and jewels cost much more than the 
amount given to the poor? L. W. C. 

Lake Forest, Ill. 
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The encouraging conditions of the previous month still continue 
notwithstanding the continued depression in general business, and 
there has been a gratifying decrease in appeals for assistance as com- 
pared with the corresponding month of the previous year. This is 
shown by the following comparisons: The requests for information 
and investigation from our members and codperating agencies were 30 
per cent. less than for Jauuary, 1894, an evidence that appeals to the 4 
general sources of relief are materially reduced; and the new cases re- ‘A 
ported by our own District Agents show a diminution of 59 per cent., a 4 
corresponding testimony to the affirmation of improved conditions. 4 
Still the burden is abnormally large and taxes all the Society’s powers 
of persistent effort and watchfulness to cope with it. 

The Society has held its annual meeting and entered upon its 14th 
year of work with undiminished zeal and unabated confidence in the 
underlying principles of codperative charity. Public appreciation of 
our work was shown by the increase of our contributions from $40,348 
in 1893 to $44,422 in 1894, and the additional labor thrown upon the So- 
ciety by the increase of its expenses from $42,851 to $46,503. 

The monthly conference of the leading charities of the city discussed 
at its January meeting in this Society’s library the benefits of a rea- 
sonable credit system for the struggling trustworthy poor, at which a 
thoughtful paper was presented by the Rev. David H. Greer, D. D., 
whose achievements as a beneficent and yet successful money lender 
on chattel mortgages, in connection with St. Bartholomew’s Parish 
House in this city, have excited such widespread interest. The good 
doctor has demonstrated that ‘‘mortgage sharks’’ are a needless ex- 
crescence on the social body. 

The Society has made another substantial advance in carrying out 
its aims in the field of codperation by the adoption of the following 
plan for closer alliance with the more venerable New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, the chief general and unde- 
nominational relief society of the city. The plan has been formally 
approved by the governing boards of both societies, and they propose 
to carry it into effect as soon as the pressure of the winter’s work is 
over: 

1. The establishment of a single joint application bureau for ap- 
plicants for relief in the United Charities Building, such bureau to be 
under the control of a joint committee of the two societies and the ex- 
pense of maintaining it to be equally divided. This would be simply 
extending to the entire day the system of joint bureau which has been 
in operation for some time at night. ‘The employees of this bureau to 
be satisfactory to each society. Any employees not satisfactory to 
either society to be discharged. 

All applicants who, under the existing rules of the building, go to 
the present A. I. C. P. application bureau, to be deemed A. I. C. P. ap- 
plicants and to be cared for by that society as now. 


All those who would now be referred under the same rules to the C. 
O. S. application bureau, to be deemed C. O. S. applicants and to be 
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cared for by that society. No change in this system to be made except 
by action of the joint committee. 

2. Investigations to be made by each society as at present, that is, 
the C. O. S. to investigate its cases and the A. I. C. P. to investigate 
its cases. No change to be made in this arrangement except by con- 
sent of the joint committee. 

3. The registration bureau of the C. O. S. to be open to and used 
by the A. I. C. P., in like manner as it is opened to and used by the C. 
O. S. The results of investigations by the agents of each society to be 
recorded in it, thus freeing the A. I. C. P. from the expense and bur- 
den of maintaining a separate set of records. No charge to be made 
by the C. O. S. to the A. I. C. P. for these facilities. 

4. Appointment of a joint committee of the two societies to have 
control of the joint application bureau and of codperation between the 
two societies. No statement to be published by either society of its 
relations to or work for the other without consultation with this com- 
mittee. 

All details necessary to carry out the action proposed by this report 


and not prescribed by it to be settled by this committee. 

Our new reform Mayor has been requested to again promulgate the 
order requiring the Police to take all Station House lodgers, each morn- 
ing, to the Police Courts, and cause their committal to the Department 
of Chrrities and Correction, with a view to the appropriate disposition 
of each case by that Department—the infirm to the almshouse, the sick 
or defective in mind or body to the special institutions therefor, stran- 
gers to their homes, etc. It was shown to Mayor Strong that very brief 
efforts in the same directidn had in previous seasons immediately re- 
duced the number of vagrants in the city, and there has not yet been 
discovered and practiced any equally efficient way to stop the influx of 
that debased and dangerous class, and to relieve the charitable provi- 
sion of the city, both public and private, from this abnormal tax upon 
it to the great benefit of the resident poor. The request was promptly 
complied with; but the impedimevts put in the way of its complete ex- 
ecution by some of the Police Justices somewhat embarrasses the effort 
and renders the result thus far, though encouraging, considerably re- 
moved from complete success. 

Our Penny Provident Fund, for small savings, shows a gain of 
$3,552.73 in January, the total deposits being $31,095.25 from about 
40,000 depositors. 


A bili has been prepared by a special committee of the Buffalo 
Charity Organization Society for introduction at the present session of 
the New York Legislature, for the relief of poor people suffering from 
shark loan brokers. Those wishing to obtain copies of this bill may 
address Ansley Wilcox, Esq., of Buffalo, N. Y. 


The friends of organized charity in Chicago are making a strong 
and determined effort to put upon a permanent basis the Bureau of 
Charities, organized last winter under the pressure of the great need. 
Miss Julia Lathrop has undertaken the duties of Secretary for the 
present. 

































Charity Organization Society Summary. 


DECEMBER DECEMBER 


1894, 
Financial. 
Current receipts from contributions.......... 3 6,213 00 
PE POME CRNCHREG 5 05:65 56k asides Nee eee w ws 3,413 38 
PW Nii siis0ik sc: dai lclomiia'sdeiran sacpreesiers 51 


Registration Bureau. 


Requests for isiformation. 2 6.6..064ssccssicees 490 
PROOFS BERT ONE ikon diss bie dk éceccwaweosiesce ene 751 


District Work. 


New cases, through the district offices 


356 

New cases, through the central bureau ... ..... RAS 2,131 
RARE I MN as 5 5a aw a sini nineaie ales 4,250 
Coneultation Ot OMCES 6 viii cc ceed acwedeaes 640 

Street Beggars. 
“LOtal eter Geait Wien o.oo ose bores ee eee 67 
Of WhO Were Warned) .. «6 666665iides cecces 28 
Of whom were arrested and committed....... 39 

Wayfarers’ Lodge and Wood Yard, 
(516 West 28th street.) 

PAS WOT IVE iiisss, 4 oa esta’ Heseosawee 944 
ee ge a |< a 975 

Park Avenue Laundry, 

(589 Park Avenue.) 
Ty PEN ssi: 6.55:5)0 seaweed. ox eee ee 51 
BOO ENCES 5 oko iiwia dhe sn eave ses eee 542 
Receipte For work Gone. 06sec ccs esesiscccws $ 822 
Penny Provident Fund, 

(101 East 22d street.) 
SRG MN RUNES MUNROE ic Siss aiarsincks tees SNA Ses sais 295 
oe) 2 eee eae 43,000 
PII 0a os NGS Se ays WOO Ree NGRE Rasen oe 

Workrooms for Unskilled Women 
(49 Prospect Place.) 
DIRS” WOLKE DIVER OUL. i iccciieicces ceeeesees 392 
Permanent employment found for........... 1 
Night office. 

ER OR sos ok ee ow ace aadne ensue Xs 491 


Total aided 


44 


51 


1893. 


$ 8,120 00 
3,605 18 


101 


423 
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1,119 
163 1,282 
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600 


52 


512 


$ 984 65 


226 
31,053 
$16,330 92 


(Not open a 
year ago.) 
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Charities and Correction. 









Reports of Proceedings, 1893 and 1894. 


The annual volume of Proceedings issued by the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, em- 
bodies in clear and concise form the best thoughts of 
practical workers and students on the problem of 
Charity and Penology. 

These volumes are increasing in demand by College 
and Public Libraries and by students of Sociology 
and Charity Workers generally, 

The Eighth to Twenty-First Reports, inclusive, can 
be had at $1.50 per volume. 










The Twentieth volume (498 | The Twenty-first volume 
pages, cloth) contains the | contains the record of the 
record of the meeting held at | Nashville meeting in 1894. 
Chicago during the World’s | Besides the usual topics, it 
Fair. Intwelve notable pa- | covers Emergency Relief 
pers it surveys the history of | work for the winter of 1893 
Charitable workinthe United | and 1894; an account of the 
States for twenty years. It | new movement for Sociologi- 
contains an index to the first | cal Study in Institutions of 
twenty volumes of the pro- | Learning, and an elaborate 
ceedings. It is the great | study of Outdoor Relief, by 
handbook of American Chari- | Prof. C. R. Henderson, of 
ties. Chicago University. 


















$1.50 per volume; the two volumes for $2.50. 
Address orders to H. H. HART, Corresponding 
Secretary, St. Paul, Mion. 






The 22nd Conference will be held at New Haven, 
May 24-30, 1895. 
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“ THE POOR OF NEW YORK. 


Three Books by Jacob A. Riis. 


HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES. 

Studies Among the Tenements of New York. By Jacob A. 
Riis. Illustrated from Photographs taken by the 
Author. 12mo, $1.25, Net. 

From Dr. A. F. Schauffler, in Charge of N. Y. City Missions. 

‘Let all who want to know what to do for these brothers of 
theirs in this town read this book, which is enormously more 
interesting than any novel that ever was written or ever will 
be. Let all who are in any way interested in the welfare of 
humanity buy the book and read it at once.”’ 

From Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry, Pres't of Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 

“One of the most valuable contributions to the history of 
child-saving work in this great city, and pointing out the nu- 
merous evils which exist at the present time and which loudly 
call for legislative aid and interference. It is a book which 
every one may peruse with interest.’ 


THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 
By Jacob A. Riis. New Edition. Mlustrated. 12mo, $1.25 Net. 

‘“‘A model of what such writing should be—explicit, straight- 
forward, full of plain facts and personal impressions, and en- 
| tirely free from sentimentality, violence or preaching of any 
sort. The story, as a picture of child life merely, without any 
reference to philanthropy or reform, is admirably told, and 
holds the attention of the reader either by its realism in the 
grosser and darker parts, or by its natural comedy and pictur- 
esque scenes in the brighter portions.’”’— 7 he Nation. 

“Mr. Riis not only draws a very vivid picture of the life led 
by these waifs, but he shows what is being done to civilize 
them, to arouse in them an ambition to be an do something 
better, and to educate them in morals and patriotisin.’’—JSos- 
ton Evening Transcript. 


NISBY’S CHRISTMAS, 
By Jacob A. Riis. Ilustrated. 12mo, 50 Cents. 

‘*The stories which compose this volume are in substance 
true stories, the incidents of which figure in the large and 
varied experience of Mr. Riis, whose acquaintance with every 

hase of the seamy side of metropolitan life is well known. 
hey are told with graphic force, and have an intense human 
and pathetic interest, but they also suggest practical reflec- 
tions to the social scientist and the humanitarian, and appeal 
eloquently to the thoughtful as well as to the casual reader.’’ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers. 
1537157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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